

















«Get Wispom, and with all thy getting, get Understanding.” —Proverbs of Solomon. 













FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITAL- 
1AN, SPANISH AND ENGLISH. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1822. 


rrayed in white, arose from the middle|jnot a sound. 


He was amazed to think 


the river where the shadow of -thelithey could have eluded him, and strained 





“THE DRE \D OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
‘vanslated from the German for the m2yxnva, 
by L. M. ; 

In the village of Wahl in Suabia, lived 
a littie knot of gay friends, among whom 
Augustus Eisserach, a Captain of Caval- 
ry in the Emperor’s service, distinguish-| 
ed himself by his merry humour, person- 
al courage, and strength of mind. He 
was one of those whose boast it is that 
they have disclaimed and discarded. alt 
ideas ef revealed religion, as the inven- 
tions of ambitious laymen, and the mum- 
meries of interested priests. Among the 
various deceptions, for the introduction 
of which he blamed religion, he counted 
the popular apprehension of ghosts and 
witches as the most ridiculous and con- 
temptible. 

Reasoning from natural principles will 
always ensure a like decision. Although 
revelation informs us of ghosts and witch- 
es who have been visible, audible and 
powerful ;_ we may safely at the presen 
day consider such appearances fictitious. 
The tales of the nursery inculcate them 
as realities : darkness and fear promul- 
gate them, weakness and circumstance 
render them articles of faith. ‘Thus this 
belief in the strongest minds has some- 
times taken so firm a-hold of the involun- 
tary faculties, that reason has vainly 
struggled to sabdue such a lawless usur- 
per of her throne. 

Augustus made many boasts of his-to- 
tal exemption from this mania of the 
weak ; yet his lively companions believ- 
ing that in so delicate a frame as his, 
bravery was rather the consequence o 
hardships and dangers successfully endu- 
red, than a constitutional privilege, they 
often endeavoured to test the truth of 
his assertions by coming before him in 
night, solitude, and storms, with all the 
attributes of sorcery and the grave. His 
fortitude and presence of mind baffled 
their attempts or detected their strata- 
gems. 

One night, as was his usual custom 
before retiring to rest, be sat in con- 
templative mood at the upper back-win- 
dow of the inn, which is erected on a 
precipitous hill overhanging the Eins- 
meer, a sluggish stream, flowing through 


a dark glen, formed on one side by high} 


crags, from the shaggy flanks of which, 
sprung a gloomy throng of funereal trees, 
the pine, the cypress, and the juniper. 
‘These scattered clumps of thick foil 
threw a dense shadow to the wood 
the opposite shore, which was low 
green to the water’s edge, 
on which the inn stood, commanded a 
view of considerable extent over the ad- 
jacent hamlet. On the night of which 
we speik, the moon shone clear and 
eloudiess. Now and then a distant cur 
howledto the moon, or bayed at the 
night-sentinel as his clankin 






















with a shriek it started into the broad; 
light: That music, a tall figure, he look- 
ed more intently: the light of the moon 
in the deep valley just here and*there 

pped a projecting leaf on the boughs, 


ed and fired. 
lenly throughout the room ; and preserv- 





nd completely fell on the chalky face of 
the vision, which raised its supplicating 
arms towards the inn. ‘* Ah my 


mistaken, that is the long figure of my 
blue-eyed landlady ; they are at me again ; 
but at least | will cure her of assisting 


ed from the table a horse-pistol loaded 
with powder and fired. The apparition 
gave a second shriek more violent than 
he first, sprang aside, and he could hear 
a splashing and straggling. He hurried 
down as quickly as possible to the spot,| 

here, as he expected, he found his four 
friends and his landlady, overcome with 
mortification. The lady had been sta- 
tioned in. a smal! boat, anchored in the 
stream, and waited, wrapped in a brown 
loak, for the signal of the music ; then! 
she was to have regained the disguise o 
her cloak, after playing a few ghostly) 
gambols, and under the safe conduct of] 
the schemers to have been drawn ashore 
and escorted home. To escape the pis- 
tol shot she had betaken to swimming, 
but in her hasty plunge, the weeds which 
grew-in plenty about the bottom had en- 
tangled her feet, and she would have suf- 
fered more severely had it not been for 
the timely aid of her companions. 


Augustus expostulated with them on 
the evil consequences of such deceptions, 
and told them that he was so fully con- 
vinced that a continuance in such a course 
of conduct would lead to something disas- 
trous, that he now took an oath to sleep 
for the future with loaded” pistols at his 
side and to make effectual use of them the 
moment he surprised them in another at- 
jtempt. 

About three months after this, on a datk 
rainy wight in November, the wind moan- 
ing through the rattling windows and emp- 
ty passages of the inn, at this season no 


good||tleted hand in the palm of which lay the 
stars !”? exclaimed Augustus ;” if I be not vain bullet ; and remained fixed in that 


them in their mad pranks.” He snatch- Augustus with a universal prostration of 


directed extended its gigantic hand in 


ontinued gazing and listening, when alto intercept them, determined to alarm or 
re of more than common. stature and/ipunish ; he only grasped the air, and beard 

of 

an 


ks was the most obscure. He couldijhis eyes to catch another glimpse, when 
‘Trach severe, by fiction drest.—Grar. : dimly see it at that distance, antilljthe light again slowly illumined the place 


and showed him his two adversaries. 


Kither exasperated or bewildered be aim- 
The report rumbled sul- 


ing the same dauntless and steady front, 


the foremost spectre raised its sword arm 
from the hilt and opened to him a _ gaun- 


heart-thrilling and menacing attitude. 


Vol. 1. 





the vale of years, by a path as smooth as 
glory and riches could make it. With the 
rank of Field-Marshal, and a considerable 
pension, he passed the greatest part oi 
the year in the country, where he repos- 
ed on his laurels. His. duty, indeed, in- 
duced him sometimes to appear in the 
pompous tumalt of the court, where bis 
Sovereign was happy to consult him, and 
where the courtier received him with a 
professional bow ; while every honest man 
in. the kingdom honoured and esteemed 
him, and the soldier hailed him as his fa- 
ther. . 

Notwithstanding the honours which 
were Javished on Barnald at court, he 





Such a glaring conviction of the perfect 


sought for happiness in the bosom of his 





inutility of his only defence overwhelmed 


fannly, which consisted of two daughters 





strengtn ; he paused ; summoned a des- 
perate effort of courage to his aid, and 
mechanically raised the second pistol ; a 
rigid spasm locked his fingers and snap- 
ped the trigger. The sharp echo of the 
report reverberated through the air, and 
as the flash burst from the smoke, the ap- 
parition, against whom the aim had been 


which lay the second effectless ball. With 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on the vision, 
Augustus sunk calmly on his pillow. The 
gleaming inconstant radiance which had 
hovered around now faded into the natur- 
al obscurity and unbroken stillness of 
night. 

The next morning, as was their wont, 


and ason. The girls, whose education 
had constituted his chief study and plea- 
sure, were lately married to men of rank 
and worth. Hisson hada regiment ; and, 
by an advantageous match, was in posses- 
sion of a large fortune, part of which con- 
sisted ina pleasant estate, immediately 
contiguous to that on which the Count re- 
sided. This young nobleman was zeal- 
ous to pursue the footsteps of his father, 
and ambitious to attain the summit of glo- 
ry : nor was his- zeal fruitless, nor his 
ambition unrewarded. Never was a fa- 
ther'more fondly attached to his son ; ne- 
ver did ason evincea more affectionate 
respect for his father ! 

The Colonel was making considerable 
alterations in the estate which he had late- 








the friends of Augustus with boisterous 
mirth and jovial halloo burst into his room 
to enquire into his dreams of the night and 
devise their matual plans of enjoyment 
for the day. They appeared to expect 
more than usval entertainment, and as 
Augustus disregarded their questions and 
their calls, they approached his bed to 
rouse him ; but recoiled—for what was 
their horror and angoish to find him pale 
—cold—a stiffened corpse. They beheld 
the fatal result of their folly, unfortunate- 
ly too successful ; they had excited the 
dread of the supernatural in the dosom of 
their friend ; bat nature overpowered 
could not survive the conflict. 


THE ROAD TO PREFERMENT ; 
A Mrititrart ANECDOTE FROM THE GERMAN. 
During a long and bloody war, in which 
two polished nations daily sacrificed Hu 





longer a place of resort, Augustus was 
startled by hearing, as he supposed a clap 


him from his slumber. 


ly over the ceiling ; he looked again, and 


manity at the shrive of Conquest, Count 
Barnald had generously devoted his cour- 


f thunder so loud and long that it aroused|jage, talents, and fortuiie, to the service of 
Raising his headjhis country. 


He was the only general 


ty wcquired , and had added an entire wing 
to his castle, where he had fitted upa 
most magnificent apartment, the walls of 
which were hung with Pictures repre- 
senting all the heroic actions of his father. 
‘* Such scenes,” said he, with justice, 
‘“are far preferable to those inanimate 
landscapes which speak not to the soul, 
and will do my father more honour than 
the genealogical tree of his ancestors.” 

His plan had been conducted with the 
greatest secrecy : and, some days after 
the completion of the Pictures, the Colo- 
nel gave an elegant dinner, in the apart. 
ment they were destined to adorn, to a nu- 
merous and respectable company. What 
a sight for the old General, at his entrance 
to behold the glorious actions of his life 
thus faithfully represented by the animated 
pencil oftruth! This new trait of filial piety ; 





assembly ; and the remembrance of those 
dreadful scenes of carnage, which these 
Pictures brought to his mind ; affected him 








he perceived a thin, blue, misty vapour,||who had been able, at once, to command 
circling about the walls, and curling slow-|fear and respect. ‘Though the enemyjily to indulge those powerful emotions of 
were compelled to fly before his victori-||joy which he so deeply experienced : he 


most sensibly. He possessed too great.a 
lportion of candour, and modesty, not free- 


he saw indistinctly two mailed figures, onjous arms, and tu admit the superiority of||fixed his eyes on his son, while his cheek 


“8€-twhom a flickering light cast by fits a broad,| 





his talents and the greatness of his mind,|was suffused with the glow of paternal af- 
3 ODilpaly lustre ; their visors were lowered, }yet could they not refuse him their es-|ifection ; and, the whole company sympa- 
: andiitheir heads bent forward, so that they jteem ; for that countenance which, amidst/thized with his feelings ! ° 

The height |eemed intently viewing him : their mein ‘the din of battle, spoke terror and dismay 


He soon, however, examined the Pic- 


was erect, and their right hand grasped to the opposing foe, after victory was se-|itures, with a certain air of indifference, 


the hilt of the sword to withdraw it from.jcured, softened into the utmost mildnes- of!}which created universal surprise 


the scabbard. 


they seemed like some fierce envoys ofyemy. 
But Angustus un-' 


e northern deities. 


isuccess, to promote infamy. 


: and, 


So stern and so motionless |benevolent mercy to the vanquished en-jturning to his son, with expressions of 
Never did Barnald make use of kindness, addressed him thus—-* Yon did 
He scornedijrizht, my son, to conceal your design from 


ismayed, took from under his pillow the|/the refinements of modern barbarity ; nor/me, since you was fully resolved to pur- 


g tread wasipistols which he well remembered to have ‘for the purpose of intimidation, or theljsue it to execution. 1 should, certainly 


heard upon the belfry of the cathedral.|lloaded that evening, and cried, ‘* now |punishment of vigorous resistance, would||have endeavoured to prevent, what it is 
or when, upon turning an angle of thelGalian ! fool that you are! if you do not he descend to become- the instrament of|inow too lute to forbid. To assume: the 


tower, his arms reflected the moonbeam. 





Suddenly a slight strain of music, a 
favourite a'r of Augustus, when in days 


vibrated on his ex delightfully, and 


gone by h- had served in vy at too far |” 


died awayon the cool breeze. 











Helter darkness. 





| 


peak you shall learn whether steel be|indiscriminate destruction : he only re-|language of reproach, would be a proof of 
proof against ball. Otho! recollect my garded as his enemies, those who met bim}jaffectation, rather than of modesty : but, 
promise ; | am ready to fire ; do not pre-' armed in the field ; and his benevolence|j!et me assure you, that, what affords me 
As he spoke, the light}was productive of more extensive utilify|the truest pleasure, in these t ieures, id 
gradually disappeared, and left him in ut- to his country, than even his courage. 

He stretched from the bed The Count was now descending into 


the mark of filial respect and icuderness 
which they offer tomy mind. Yet, my 
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the sincere compliments of an illustrious. - 
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son 
head, with an equivocal smile. 





such accounts as are written without the 
knowledge or consent of the hero. Some 
characteristic incident, or leading trait, 





explanatory of his whole life, is not un-|isiderable pension, for his services on that 
What/|important day ; on which he had so nobly 
food for reflection must these historical||exposed his life, at the head of his army, 
representations afford, when my own/iwho were astonished at the courage he 
He stopped short : and, his||displayed ! 
last words were not pronounced with that/from my horse, weltering in my blood, I 


frequently omitted or suppressed. 


son——”’ 


expressive tenderness, which evinces the| 


effusions of a grateful heart; but, worn 


accompanied by a smile of severe irony ! 
They begged him to finish : but, after a| 
long silence, he thus proceeded—* If; 
your intention was to give a feeble sketch 
of my past life, you have forgotten an ac- 
tion of heroism well worthy remark : an 
action, without which, we should not have 
all met here, to-day, thus gay and content- 
ed ; at least, we should not all have met 
#s we now meet. To-morrow, at break- 
fast, my son, if you should remind me, | 
will relate it. It would be a pity that 
such an action should be consigned to 
oblivion.” 

The company insisted, that he should 
relate it immediately ; but he smiled and 
refused : ard, when their solicitations be- 
came importunate, he could not forbear 
betraying evident signs of displeasure, 
which soon caused them to cease. They 
were, therefore, obliged to sit down to 
dinner with ungratified curiosity. 

The Colonel, who had retained every 
syllable of his father’s discourse, did not 
fail, the next morning, to renew the con- 
versation. ‘* You recollect, Sir,”’ said he 
to his father, ** your promise of yester- 
day.’’—** Yes, yes,” returned the Count ; 
‘‘and I find you are not willing to forget 
it. Asl have promised, it is but just that 
I should perform : however, first, let us 
adjourn to the room in which that promise 
was made ; and be careful that no one in- 
terrupts us.”” They accordingly repaired 
to the room ; andthe Count addressed bis 
son as follows— 

*¢ That first row of Pictures, on the wal! 
which faces us, is, | observe, terminated 
by that in which my Sovereign is bestow- 
ing on me the Marshal’s Staff, accompani- 
ed by a carte blanche. You have, there, 
committed a grand mistake ; by uniting 
two events, which were separated by a dis- 
tance of fifteen years : two separate marks 
of honour, conferred by two different 
monarchs, from motives of a very differ- 
ent nature. That, however, is an error! 
which might be easily repaired. But, tell! 
me, is not that Picture meant to impress 
the belief, that a Marshal’s rank was be- 
stowed on me, for one or all of those actions 


Here the Count shook hisi|which was actually retreating, at this cri-|} 
** Whatiitical moment, where the right was pre-|| 
would my father say ?”’ said the Colonel.||paring to follow it’s example. 
‘* This instance of Biography,” continued |jdigies of valour performed, and the ene- 
the Count, “ has incurred the fate of allimy were cut to pieces. | was then only a 





which are represented in the other pic- 
tures ?’’—** Most certainly !”’ said the Co- 
lonel. ‘ It tends, then, to convey a false- 
hood ;” replied the Count: * for, th 
action of glory, which was so nobly re- 
warded, by procuring me that honour ; is 
precisely, the only one which you have 
omitted to record in this historical collec-| 
tion.”’—** Good God! Sir, is it possible| 
my memory can have been so defective ”y 
—* Itis not your memory that I accuse, 
my son : and your heart, much less : how} 
could you represent an action, which you! 
knew notof? Yourignorance ts as little! 
to be wondered at, as your present as-| 
tonishment. When 1 obtained that staff) 
of honour, you was still in your infancy.; 
The act which procured it me, | have; 
never yet mentioned to any earthly being | 
and. before I impart it to you, 1 must be| 
satistied that no one can overhear us.” 
The Celonel assured him, that he nee |; 
be under no apprehension: and the Count! 
resnmed his discourse ; but, in a much! 
lower tone of voice—** Let us reyiew,} 
my son, these various actions, with the; 
rewards that followed them. This disa-} 
bled arm, is an acquisition made in yonder; 
battle sin which, with an equal portion) 
of skill «| good fortune, | threw my co-| 


> 


I saw pro- 


Major ; and—Major I remained. The 
General who commanded us, and who was 
one of the first that fled, received a con- 


1 was fifteen years a Major, with- 
out advancing a step.’ —* Fifteen years !”” 
id the Colonel : “ but, I suppose it was 
by your own choice ? your philosophy 


ward. 


was such as————"” “ Yes, yes,” re 
plied the Count : ‘* 1 might, perhaps, ex- 
cite admiration, by assuming the language 
of humble philosophy ; but truth, though 
not so brilliant, is still superior to false 
glory. Believe me, my affection for my 
family always made me eager for honour- 





In that battle, where I fell 


|was taken prisoner. My wound was neg- 
lected ; and, in the cartel which was es- 
tablished soon after, | was totally forgot- 
ten. At length, my ransom was paid— 
out of my own pocket!” A burst of in- 
dignation now broke from the Colonel : 
which his father did not seem to notice ; 
but, coolly, continued his narrative—*+ | 
recollect, but too well, even without the 
aid of a Picture, the wound which I still 
feel on my forehead. It was from a mus- 
ket-ball, close to yonder fort : the seige of 
which afforded us ample occupation for a 
whole campaign ; and which, | may affirm, 
was both taken, and preserved, merely by 
my exertions. I say, preserved: for, ! 
was compelled to stain my sword with the 
blood of our own soldiers ; in order to 
put a stop to the assassinations they were 
committing, and to prevent them from 
plundering a town, which | had made them 
take by assault, by planting my colours 
on the breach, which I was the first to 
mount. Itis trae, on my arrival, the King 
thanked me, in presence of his whole 
Court ; and, the very same day, bestowed 
the Government of the place which I had 
just subdued, on the son of his Prime 
Minister, a boy of seventeen, who had not 
even been present when it was taken. 
He offered me, indeed, the command un- 
der the child ; and betrayed tokens of as- 
tonishment, at my refusal. 

It was not without great difficulty—or, 
to speak with more propriety, at was by 
mere chince—that! escaped banishment, 








made that peace ; which, indeed, by ta- 
king, perbaps, an unfair advantage of my 


jed that they had been rewarded during 


if not perpetual imprisonment, for having) Don’t you think such a scene would form 


able advancement in the line of my pro- 
fession : and I did not remain unreward- 
led, from a stubborn refusal of honours : 
but, from the more successful applications 
of courtly claimants, whose persevering 
adulation obtained what must inevitably 
have been refused to their merit. The 
Prince, whose honour, and whose life— 
nay, whose very empire—lI had preserv- 
ed ; was, now, no Mere : and his succes- 
sor was, | suppose, either ignorant of the 
services | had done the state : or, believ- 


the preceding reign. ‘Tired, at length, 
with listening to promises as solemnly 
made as pertidiously broken ; and disgus- 
ted at seeing my hopes, founded in justice, 
ever terminate in disappointment ; | had 
resolved, to ask permission to resign, and 
to retire into the country, with the view 
of passing the remainder of my days in the 
calm happiness of tranquil obscurity : 
when Fate, wearied, probably, by the 
length and constancy of her persecution, 
afforded me an unexpected opportunity of} 
performing an action, which put the fin- 
ishing stroke to my fortane and glory.” 
“For Heaven's sake, Sir, explain!” 
said the Colonel, in the accents of impa- 
tience. ‘Certainly !” continued the 
Count. “That glorious action would 
form a most glorious subject for a magni- 
ficent Painting! Yeu would only have to 
represent a broad river, with some wel 
dressed Women on the bank, weeping 
most bitterly ; and me, on herseback. in 
the midst of the torrent, holding up a 
Lap-Dog, blind with age, half-drowned, 
and the water dripping from his skin. 


a most interesting Picture ?’—* You 
cannot, surely, be serious?’ answered 





carte blanche, | had signed with too great} 
precipitation : for, | omitted to compel 
the enemy to cede a territory of about a 


ithe Colonel. ‘ Indeed, I am!” said the 
Count: * and this was the noble action 
which raised me to the rank | now en- 





dozen acres, and three small villages ;) 
from the ridiculous apprehension, that the} 
war might be continued, for another year, 
at the additional expense of some millions 
of florins, and some thousands of lives ” 
‘* Gracious Heaven !”’ exclaimed the 
Colonel. ‘“ Hold,” says the Count ; let 
me go on : the best yet remains to be told. 
You have seen the Snuff-Box which the 
King gave me, as a reward for the assis- 
tance that I afforded him when he was 
surprised by the enemy as he was hunt- 





lous, to hant in an enemy’s country ; and 
at atime, too, when he might expect to 
lind an enemy, ora spy, in every man who 
approached his person. Butt had my 


on whose fidelity I could rely. 
emy’s party were compelled to yield up} 
their prize ; and I was honoured with this 
Snuff-Box, which is worth about a hun- 
dred and fifty ducats—to pay me fora 
beautiful horse which was killed under 


the King, was made Court-Marshal, asa 
reward for his faithful services. 1 must 
indeed confess, that he exerted himself to 
the atmost, to draw nis couteau de chasse ; 
but unfortunately, it refused to quit the 
scabbard ! 








which attracted the Minister’s attention :} 
who, to calm my inquietudes, advised his| 
Master to give me this Cross ; which led, 
me into considerable expense, without a| 
possibility of it’s producing the most tri-| 
vial advantage. 

** You look serious, Colonel. Don't) 





fours into the enemy's ranks. By that! 


lucky stratagem, | recalled my left wing ;/ 


be discouraged ; you will find, that true 
merit may, by chance, meet with it’s re- 





ing. To be sure, it was rather ridicu-|}. 


spies, also ; and a troop of brave fellows,|) 
The en-|| 


me, and was worth at least four hundred.|/oUt vanity, my title to success was, indis- 
But the Chamberlain who was taken with)|Putably, the best of any. 


with little attention: for the Minister, 


* At this time, | could not refrain from compelled to yield up their pretensions 
shewing some visible marks of discontent, ||to the favourites of the Minister. It is 
itrue, indeed, he professed a friendship 


joy ; which was productive of more glo- 
iry, than the blood | had so often shed 
for my country; which obtained, for 
ime, greater rewards, than thirty years 
lof actual service ; than the painfal toil 
jof so many days and nights, exposed to) 
ithe wintry storm, and to the constant 
fire of a desperate foe. It would be eas 
for me to augment your surprise; by 
observing, that no man of honour ever 
mentioned the name of his mistress with- 
out 2 blush : but, as a regular narrative 
is better than a hasty sketch, or an im- 
perfect outline, listen to me with atten- 
ition. 

| ** A vacancy in the list of Field-Mar- 
shals had just happened, by the death of 
\Count Plessing. ‘The claimants who pre- 
jsented themselves were numerous ; each 
had his party, and each had powerful 
connections. I was one of them; and, 








not better retire abruptly from court, 
than subject myself to a fresh insult ; 
when I was suddesly rouzed irom my 
reverie, by a carriage which passed me 
with the utmost rapidity. In it was a 
little girl, who had been, formerly, the 
Minister’s Chambermaid ; but was, now, 
raised to the rank of his Sovereign Mis- 
tress. She was most elegantly made : 
and, as lovely as Venus ; if awoman may 
be called lovely, who has neither sense 
nor modesty. She barely returned my 
salute, with av air of extreme non-cha- 
lance: and, proceeding a little farther, 
alighted from her carriage. to walk on 
the banks of the river. Resolved not 
to salute her a second time, I turned my 
horse’s head to a road on the left ; when 
my ears were assailed, by loud exclama- 
tions of grief and distress. They pro- 
ceeded from the spot where the women 
were walking ; whom I saw running a- 
bout, in great confusion. Fearing some 
accident had happened, | immediately 
galloped towardthem. The moment bis 
Excellency’s Mistress perceived my ap- 
proach, she ran to meet me, with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the deepest afflic- 
tion. ‘*Oh! General, General!” she 
exclaimed, *‘ let me intreat you to come 
to our assistance' My little favourite, 
poor, dear Azor, has just fallen into the 
water! He can't get out, without help ; 
and, we cannot approach him. Look! 
look! he'll be drowned! What shall 
we do? Pray, General let me conjure 
ou—’’ Without giving myself time for 
reflection ; or ordering my servant to ex- 
ecate a commission , which was certainly 
more suitable to him, than his master ; f 
clapped spurs to my horse ; rode into 
the river ; and, seizing the litde animal, 
who was at his last struggle, restored 
him to |:is afflicted mistress. The scene 
that followed, really excited a smile of 
compassion! The most tender parent, 
at her first interview with a darling son 
whom she had believed slain in battle, 
could not have displayed more copious 
effusions of joy and gratitude. To these, 
add the insipid congratulations, of the 
whole company ; the ridiculous eager- 
ness, to be the first to enjoy the plea- 
sure of caressing the rescued favourite ; 
and, at the same time, the fear of spoil- 
ing a handsome gown ; the vain descrip- 
tion of their false alarms ; with those af- 
fected exclamations, meant rather to at- 
tract notice, than command attention ; 
and you will easily conceive. that the 
tout ensemble formed a truly comic scene! 
** | thought that, as there was no far- 
ther service to render, | might depart in 


peace ; but little Azor’s Mistress pressed 


me so urgently to favour her with my 
company for a few minutes, that I could 
not resist. 1, therefore, alighted, from 
my horse; and offered her my arm, 
which she accepted ! then, taking me to 





alittle distance from the company, she 





from my age, and the length and impor- 
tance of my services, | may say, with- 





But I saw, 
beforehand, that my claims would meet 


Baron Kunig, at that time, enjoyed a 
greater extent of authority than the 
Sovereign himself; and they who were 
protected by the Monarch, were often 


for me: but I knew that, to preserve it, 
it would be necessary to apply to him, 
instead of his Master; and you must 
imagine, that | possessed too much pride, 
basely to pay court to a man who was 


said—** I know, General, the object of 
your solicitations at Court ; and, will not 
forget the service you have rendered me, 
or leave it without reward—lIf the Min- 
ister, from this instant, does not become 
your warmest friend, he shall have me 
for his enemy !—My poor Azor !—You 
shall see, General, that I can be grate- 
ful.” I made her a polite bow ; but. 
spoke not a word—for, to confess the 
truth, your father had too much pride, 
to consent to be indebted, for so essen- 
tial a service, to sech «a patroness ; sad, 
yet, was too much of the courtier, en- 
tirely to reject an advantage which of- 
fered itself spontaneously to his accep- 
tance. 1! determined, never to remiod 
my fair Protectress of her promise. 








trembling uader the rod of his precep 


** Would you believe that, the very 





tor, at a time when I was covered with next day, as | was in the King’s anti- 
the blood of vanquished enemies. W ith-|/chamber ; the Minister took me aside : 








= «= 


_ ~ .. ~_ en eaoeaomnn ease & 














and assured me, that his Master had, o 


services; that he had been studious to 
confirm his intentions io my favour ; and, 
had every reason to believe, that he 
should soon be able to congratulate me 
on the attainment of my wishes ! He was 
right— hat same month, | obtained the 
Siaff of Field-Marshabh. Had not my con-| 
science assured me, that | merited that 
honour; believe me, ! would have re-}; 
fused it: but, a retrospective view of| 
my past life, made me accept, without a 
blush, the reward which | could claim 
as my due!” 


FIDELITY OF A SCOTCH HIGHLANDER. || 
Amoug the numerous traits of fidelity 


land, the following, wh’ h the Editor) 
knows to be authentic, possesses consi- 
derable interest : 

In the year 1795, a serious distur- 
fiance broke out in Glasgow among the 
Breadalbane Fencibles. Several men hi- 
ving been confined and threatened with 
coporal punishment, considerable discon- 
tent and irritation were excited among 
their comrades, which increased to such 
violence, that, when some met were:ron- 
fined in a guard-house, a great proportion 
of the regiment rushed out and forcibly 
released the prisoners. This violation; 
of military discipline was not to be pas- 
sed over, and accordingly measures were 
taken to secure the ringleaders and bring 


pointed. 4 
tl tioned my name, and|iwhen he reached the 
ot abn Edinbergh may be easily imagined. Heljof her sisters and their husbands, from a 


jhim. 


to be found in the mountaineers of Scot 













The perplexity of the offic 

ighbourkood 
moved forward slowly, indeed, but no sol- 
dier appeared ; and unable to delay any 
longer, he marched up to the castle, and 
as he was delivering over the prisoners, 
but before any report was given in, Mac- 
rtin, the absent soldier, rushed in 
among his fellow prisoners, all pale with 
anxiety and fatigue, and-breathless with 
apprehension of the consequences in 
which Ins delay might have involved his 
benefactor. 





cape the fate which he thought awaited 
The commander in chief, who 
ought to have pardoned all the four for 
their magnanimity, gave orders that one of 
them should be chosen by ballot, and shot : 
the ballot fell upon a man named William- 
son. We have a distinct recollection of 
the execution of this brave soldier. Had 
he lived in the best days of Greece or 
Rome, his name would have been immor- 
talized. 








THE GLLEANER. 

“ So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News ; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out ; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s Spies "——Suakrsezarr. 




















¢hem to punishment. Butso many were 


equally concerned, that it was dificult to)min Lancaster, residing at Platt’s farm, 
fix on the proper subjects for punish-)near Burnley (#og.) formerly a butcher, 
And here was shown a trait of having been at a pig-killiog on a Thursday, 


meat. 
character worthy ofa better cause, and 
which. originated from a feeling alive to 
the disgrace of a degrading punishment. 
The soldiers being made sensible of the 
nature of their misconduct and the conse- 
quent punishment, four men voluntarily 
offered themselves to stand trial, and suffer 
the sentence of the law, as an attone- 
ment for the whole. These men were 
accordingly marched to Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, tried, and condemned to be shot.— 
Three of them were afterwards reprie- 
ved, and the fourth was shot on Mausel- 
burgh Sands. 

On the march to Edinburgh, a circum- 
stance occurred, the more worthy of no- 
tice, as it shows a strong principle of hon- 
our and fidelity to his word and to his 
offices in a common Highland soldier. 
One of the men named Macmartin stated 
to the officer commanding the party, that 


A Hoax.—A lunatic, by name- Benja- 


land partaking too freely of Sir John Bar- 


jlycorn, whose presence is almost indis- 
pensible on such occasions, returned 
jhome between eleven and twelve o'clock 
jat night ; and wishing for more of the in 
jtoxicating beverage, peremptorily de- 
manded of his mistress to bring him a 
quart. She, knowing its effects, as per- 
emptorily refused, adding that there was 
pleaty of good new milk, of which he 
might drink a gallon, and welcome. He 
continued to harp on the subject till the 
eyes of the good woman closed, as if for 
\sleep ; when he immediately started up,’ 
saying, ** Plague you, but I'll not let you 
isleep at all, this night.” He posted away 
ito the next farim-house, and roused the 
jinhabitants from sleep, pretending to 
\weep, and with broken accents informing 
them that Mrs. ——w— was fallen in a 
fit, and that there was no one in the house 








Macmartin had the good fortune to es-|ifriends and relatives came from all parts, 





4. 














he knew what his fate would be, but that |but herself; thence he directed his way 
he had left business of the utmost im-||to the “ Tim Bobbin” public house, about 
portance toa friend in Glasgow, which he ja mile distant, where reside two of her 






persons, almost immediately arrived two 


istance of three miles, poor Benjamin, 
having part them a visit to the like pur-! 
port. ‘They staid til morning, not much 
relishing a return home through dirty) 
lanes in the night time. Of course, when) 
all her relations in the neighbourhood had| 
arrived, it was thought the hoax was over ; 
but Benjamin had taken a tour amongst 
their more distant relations, and invited 
them to the funeral, which was to take 
place on the Sunday. On Saturday night 


even from Edgeworth-moor, near Bolton, 
a distance of twelve miles. 
Tobacco.—T he first James was such an 
enemy to smoking, that he deemed it an 
infernal invention. Whenever a fog came 
on while he was hunting, a diversion for 
lwhich he had a passion, he used to say 
that Beelzebub was smoking tobacco. 


Ludicrous Circumstance.—A_ Corres- 
pondent says, ‘‘ I entered a stationer’s 
shop a few days since, to procure the 
play ofthe Cure for the Heart Ache, which 


large drawer—the master making his ap- 
pearance, and enquiring what he was 
searching for, was answered, ‘ the Cure 


After the departure of the above 





Mr. Evans had chosen for his benefit ; al 
young apprentice bogan rummaging in a’ 


for the Heart Ache.’ * And pray where did) 






| bottle, and the third time he hit the 
‘orange. The colonel then asked him 
why he did not mark as well against the 
soldiers as against the orange. * Massa,’ 
he replied, «the orange no gun or ball to 
shoot me back—no run at me with bayo- 
net.’ 

Biackstone’s Commentaries.-Dr. Black- 
stone was a member of that Parliament 
which illegally pronounced the incapaci- 
ty of Wilkes to be re-elected a member 
for Middlesex. He maintained, along 
with the ministerial party, that the fact 
of being once expelled rendered any 
new election invalid. Mr. Grenville, m 
lanswer, cited from Mr. Blackstone’s own 
Commentaries, all those cases which ren- 
dered electors incapable of sitting in the 
House ; and observed that he did not 
find the case in point among them. Black- 
stone felt the force of the argument. and 
did not attempt to reply to it ; but in the 
inext edition which he published of his 
‘Commentaries he smuggled in a passage. 
declaring—that any person created a 
peer by the king, or elected a member 
of the House of Commons by the people, 
may, in spite of that creation or election, 
on any complaint being brought against 
him, be declared by the House to which: 
he belongs, incapable and unworthy ot 
a seat in their body. Unfortunately, 
however, for the doctor’s law, the House 
of Commons afterwards ordered all their 








you expect to find it?) ‘Inthe Patent 
Medicine Drawer, Sir !’—Bath paper. 


Singular Discovery of a Theft !—As a 
servant in the employ of J. L. King, Esq. 
of Stogumber, Somerset, (Eng.) was en- 
tering a field belonging to that gentleman, 
his attention was attracted by a magpie, 


neighbouring house. The bird spoke so 
uncommonly plain, that the man was in- 
duced to follow it. ‘ Cheese for Marge, 


which appeared to have escaped from a 


acts relating to the expulsion of Wilkes, 
(on which the doctor had no doubt found- 
ed his newly discovered principle,) to 
be expunged from the journals as utter- 
ly subversive of the elective rights of 
the people. So much for lawyers’ 
honesty ! 

Crowlethe Punster.—-Once on a circuit 
with Page, a person asked him if the 
judge was not just behind? He replied, 








Cheese for Marget,”’ was his continual cry 
as he hopped forward, till, at length, it 


eat. 
hams, a quantity.of cheese, &c. were dis- 


Williton. 
sacks, on one of which was marked the 
name of a resident in the neighbourhood, 
which led to the apprehension of four fei- 
lows. who have been committed to Wilton 
gaol. 


pocket is not a capital felony, yet taking 
any thing privily from the person, of the 
value of one shilling, is punishable with 
death. The Recorder having to report 
to his Majesty, George the Third, the 





wished-to transact before his death ; that daughters and a son ; and, with the same 
as to himself, he was fully prepared to| sorrowful face and accent, he told them 
meet his fate; but, with regard to his'jthe deplorable circumstance, with - 
friend, he could not die in peace unless|jaddition, that it would be wise to take a 
the business was settled ; and that if the|jbottle of ram and another of gin, there 
officer would suffer him to return to/\not being a drop of liquor in the house, 
Glasgow, a few hours there would be suf-|lotherwise he would have given her some 
ficient ; that he would join-him before he||when she was taken ill. The girls, with 


privily from the person, the King asked 
wit that offence meant, as distinguished 
picking a pocket ? The Recorder answer- 
ed, that it ‘meant taking the article with- 
out the knowledge of the party from 
whom it was stolen. ** Why,”’ replied his 
Majesty, ‘* 1 had always understood that 














reached Edinburgh, and then march as a L nief unutterable at the thoughts of sud- 
prisoner with the party. The soldierad 


a child ; you know my.country and kin-|\with great presence of mind, made the!) a 
y y ry 8 I | warrant, and the criminal was ordered for 


dred, and you may believe | shall never|\best of his way to Burnley, for a doctor. 


bring you toany blame by a breach of On the arrival of the neighbour who was: : . 
| Indian Marksmen —The Indians, or 


the promise | now make, to be with you jitirst alarmed, the old woman was found 
in full time to be delivered up in the cas-|ijust going to bed, but came down stairs to 
tle.’ [his was a startling proposal to the|gossip over the circumstance ; whilst the 


q denly losing their mother, hastened away} 
ded, ** You. have knowa me since I was/jimimediately to the farm, but the brother,|) 


ithe very essence of picking a pocket was, 
iithat it should be done as mach without 
ithe knowledge of the party as possible.” 
|| The King refused his assent to the death 


transportation. 


Caribbs, of St. Vincent's, it is said, are 
such expert marksmen, that, with a com- 


ollicer, who wasa judicious, humane mn, ||question was being canvassed betwixt)}™on gun, they can shoot a dollar off the 


and knew perfectly his risk and responsi-|ithem, the two aflectionate girls arrived, 
bility in yielding to such an extraordinary |\quite out of breath with the speed they 
application. However, his contidence||bad made, and were agreeably surprised 
Was such that he complied with the re-|ito find their mother so much better, as to 
quest of the prisoner, who returned tobe enjoying a hearty laugh when they en- 
Glasgow at night, settled his business, and|jtered the house. The different tales be- 
Jeft the town before day-light, to redeem)|jing told, and no mere visitors expect- 


||feats equally remarkable. 


This expert- 
ness and steadiness-of aim, however, de- 
iserted them when a skirmishing warfare 








St. Vincent, in 1796. !n these skirmish- 
es, except when concealed behind trees 


capital conviction of aman for stealing 


cork ofa quart bottle, and pertorm other 


i+] don’t know ; but | am sure he was 
|never just before’—Of this wag, Lord 


stopped behind a hay-stack, and began to|| Orford also tells the following anecdote : 
On closer inspection, a number of |that on being reprimanded, on his knees, 


by the Speaker of the Common’s House, 


covered, which had been stolen a short||28 he rose from the gragnds he wiped 
time previously from Mr. Bowering, of his knees, and said, ‘It 
ee sooner was deposited in 


as the dirtiest 
House he had ever been in.” 

Bon Mot.—Soon after Mr. Townshend 
had quitted the army, be was met at a 
review on the parade by Col. Fitzwil- 
liam,.one of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
military Spies; who said to him, ‘* How 








| 


Gecrge the Third.—Although picking alicame you, Mr. Townshend, to do us this 
jbonour? But I suppose you only come 


as a spectator.— Mr. Townshend replied, 
‘* And why may not one come hither as 
a Spectator, Sir, as well asa Tattler 77? ee 
\Lord Orford’s Memoirs. 

Smuggling.—Gen. Anstruther, having 
made himself unpopular, had been obli- 
ged. on his return into Scotland, to pass 
in disguise to his own estate ; and cross- 
ing a firth, he said to the waterman, 
* this is a pretty beat: | fancy you some- 
times smuggle with it.”—The fellow re- 
plied, + I never smuggled a Brigadier be- 
fore.” 

Dueviinc.—It appears that in 172 
‘combats, including 344 individuals, 69 
|persons were killed ; and in three of 
these, neither of the combatants survived; 
tha: 96 were wounded, 48 of them des- 
perately and 48 slightly: and that 183 
escaped unhurt. From this statement it 
will be seen that rather more than one- 
fifth of the combatants lost their lives 
and that nearly one-half received the 
bullets of their antagonisis. It appears 
lalso that only 18 trials took place ; that 
six of the arraigned were acquitted, seven 








was waged against them in the woods of||found guihty-of manslaughter, and three 


of murder : that two were executed, and 
eight imprisoned during different periods, 





his pledge. He took a long circuit to 
avoid being seen, apprehended asa de- 
serter, and sent back to Glasgow, as pro- 
bavly. his account of his officer’s indul- 
geuce would not have been credited. In 


ed, the bottles were placed on the table, 
the son being despatched. on horseback to 
jcountermand: the order for the doctor. 
Scarcely had he mounted his poney and 
)proceeded one hundred yards before he 


" 








consequence of this caution, and the}met Docior M-—— on his foaming char- 


or rocks, they were found to be very in-|} Seeing and Feeling.--A tradesman whose 
different marksmen. A British officer,||knowledge of the works of Lindly Murray 
wishing to ascertain the truth of what)was rather limited, on meeting a gentle- 
was so much talked of, upon one ccca-|man of whonr be seemed to recognise a 
sion gave a loaded musket to a Caribb)!previous acquaintance, observed to him— 
prisoner, desiring him to fire at an! I think, Sir, | once sawed you at Ales+ 














Jengthened march through woods andiiger, having lost no time to wait on the af-llorance upon the mouth of a bottle at 200 ford.”—You might, Sir,” replied the 


over hills by ap unfrequented route, there|tlicted woman. ‘Lhe Dootor, however, 


yards distant. Upon the first attempt 


Was No appearance of him at the hour ap-}stopt to enjoy the joke amd drutk a glassfue misscd, on the second he broke thejsure of feeling it.” 


ijlatter, “* but | donot remember the p/eu- 




















THE TRAVELLER. 
’ Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 

Cowrrn. 











MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF THE CRIM TARTARS. 

We extract the following curious par- 
ticulars from a work of Mary Holderness, 
entitled, ‘* Notes of a Four Year's Resi- 
dence among the Crim Tartars :’’— 

When a Tartar desires to marry, and 
has fixed upon the family from which he 
intends to choose his wife, (in which de- 
termination he must, for the most*part, be 
influenced by interest, although the re- 
puted beauty, or good qualities of his 
bride, may perhaps have been described 
to him by her attendants.) his first step is 
to obtain the consent of the father. This 
being accomplished, presents are sent ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the suit- 
or, who now visits in the family on a foot- 
ing of increased familiarity. None of the 
female part of it, however, are, on any 
occasion, visible to him, unless he can, by 
stealth obtain a glance of his fair one, who 
possesses the superior advantage of see- 
ang him whenever he comes to the house, 
through the lattice-work which incloses 
the apartments of the women. 

At the period fixed for the wedding, a 
Tarta Murza sends to all the neighbour- 
ing villages an invitation to come and par- 
take of his festivity and good cheer. ‘Two, 
three, or more villages, in a day are thus 
feasted, and this lasts a week, ten days, or 
a fortnight, according to the wealth of the 
bridegroom. Each guest takes with him 
some present, which is as handsome as 
his means willallow: a horse, a sheep, a 
lamb, various articles of dress, nay, even 
money, are presented on this occasion. 

‘.Much ceremony takes place in prepar- 
ing the intended bride on the evening be- 
fore the wedding, of which I have been a 
witness. The poor girl either was, or ap- 


She was lying cn cushions when I first 
entered, covered so as not to be seen, 
and surroanded by the girls who were 


women attended her less closely. ‘The 
girls, at intervals, loudly lamented the 
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rests at- 
tending, and conducting the lady to ber fu- 
ture dwelling. The party, when on the 
road, forms a gty and lively concourse, 
jin which he, who in England would be cal- 
led the happy man, is the only person 
who has not the appearance of being 
Icheerfal. Apparelled.in his worsi suit of 


the bridegroom resides, all the gu 


conspicuous,while a friend has the charge 





clothes, with uushayen face, and perbaps) 
(bad) y mounted, he rides where he is least) ed with rubbish, and barbarously connect- 





west of Pasargade. A wide area, mark- 
ed outwardly. by the broken shafis of 24 
circular columns, surrounds the building 
in asquereshape. Eachcolumnis three 
feet three inches in diameter. Six com- 
plete each face of the square, distant 
from each other fourteen feet. Seven- 
teen columns are still erect, but .heap- 


ed with a wall of mud. Witbio this area 





lof leading another horse for him, which 
is always richly caparisoned. Wheo the 
‘party attending the bride is arrived at the 
\place of meeting, the mother, or some 


iduenna who nas the superintendance of’ 


stands the tomb. The great hase, on 
which it rests, is composed of. immense 
blocks of the most beautiful white mar- 
ible, rising in steps ; at the bottom of the 
lowest step, two sides of the base mea- 





ithe business, first makes a present of val- 
jue to the person who leads the horse ; if) 
‘it be a shawl, as is generally the case, it! 
jis tied round the neck of the animal. Af-| 
iterwards many small handkerchiefs coarse- 
‘ly embroidered, and little pieces of linen, 
or of coarse printed cotton, are distribu- 
ted, for which the guests contend in horse 
races. ‘This occupies much time, and! 
during the whole of it, the carriage which! 
contains the bride waits at the distance of 
nearly halfa mile. It is never brought 
nearer to the party, but the lady’s father, 
or one of her brothers, attends it, in or- 
ider to see the charge safely executed of; 
\delivering her unseen into the house of 
iher husband. The better to effect this, 
lthe carriage is hung round with curtains 
inside, and if the party arrive somewhat 
early at the village, the vehicle is detain- 
led at the entrance of i: till near the close 
of the day, and till it is supposed that all 
are occupied in eating. When she reach-| 
es the door of her new prison, sherbet is 
brought her to drink, and some kind of 
sweatmeat is given with it. She is next 
presented with a lamb, which is actually 
put into the carriage with her, and after- 


sure forty feet ; the aper two sides for- 
ty four. It first rises five feet six inches, 
30 forming the lowest step. The second 
begins two feet, interiorly from the ex- 
treme edge of the first, rising three feet 
six inches, and receding one foot ten in- 
ches ; at which point the third step rises 
three fect four inches, and recedes one 
foot ten inches ; the fourth step rises one 
foot eleven inches, and recedes one foot 
jten inches ; the fifth rises one foot ten 








jinches, and recedes one foot ten inches ; 


ithe sixth rises and recedes in the same 
\proportion, touching the walls of the 
tomb, which stands on its platform.— 
Ihus, a succession of gigantic steps, com- 
/pletes in a beautiful pyramidal shape, the 
\pedestal of this royal tomb, majestic in 
lits simplicity and vastness. At the base 
jof the lowest step, a projection, or sort 
jof skirting-stone, runs all round the foun- 
‘dation of the building, almost even with 
\the ground above, aud not striking very 
deep into it below ; prolfibly to what was 
the ancient level of the earth. 
The charge of this interesting place is 
given to the females of a neighbouring 
village ; and none but that sex are per- 





jwards transferred to one of her atten- 


icleared of all spectators, large coarse! 
blanketing is fixed up, so as to prevent - 
possibility of her being seen, and then, 
her brother into the house. Here fresh 


| 
| 





loss of their companion, and she joined in 
the voice of wo. At length the women 
told her that it was time to commence the 
preparations. In an instant the girls all) 
seized her, and uttering loud cries, at- 
tempted to withhold her from the women, 





rooms, a curtain is fixed up so as entirely 
jto cover one corner of it. Behind this 
ithe poor gizl is placed, who, after the an- 
noyance and fatigue she had undergone, 
is glad to rest as much as she is able in} 








this nook of her cage. Decorated now 


forms and ceremonies await her. Being suaded them to admit me. 
received into one of the most private opens into the north-western side of the rect. 


mitted to enter the supposed repository 


irather stricken in years, attended me to 
ithe building, and were very impatient at 
\the length of my investigations ; howev- 


jwrapped in a sheet, she is carried by, eT, I would not be satistied till I saw the 
her particula® friends, the rest of the! 


interior ; and with much difficulty | per- 
The door 


‘omb ; the whole width of the side being 
jsixteen feet ten inches ; of which mea- 
isurement, the entrance dividing it occu- 


\pied two feet ten inches. . The height o1 


the door was exactly four feet. Four 


layers of stone, composed the elevation 


who, struggling against them, endeavour-)in all her gayest attire, and glittering with of this super-structure. The first gave 
gold and brocade, she is still not permit-|the sides of the entrance ; the second ser- 


ed to force her away. ‘This scene lasted| 
till the bride was near suffering seriously) 
from their folly, for she fainted from con- 
tinual exertion, and the heat of the crowd :! 
but this may be said to have ended the} 


° > sane, 
contest, for they were obliged to give) 


little time after she had recovered, the 


women took formal possession of a 


new associate. They then began to dye 


- . . | 
her fingers, her toe-nails, and afterwards) 


her hair, which being tied up, she at last| 
During the whole | tapestry. 


wus left to repose. 
time | was there, she would not show her| 


that if one tellsa Tartar girl that it is said 
she is about to be married, she runs im- 


ted to be seen except by her mother and 
female friends, who busy themselves in 
\arranging ber clothes in proper order,and 
in adorning the room with a profusion of| 


, : ae 
gay dresses, embroidered handkerchiefs! 
room and air for her to revive, and some ‘and towels, rich coverlids, and cushions) 


lof cotton or Turkish silk. All these are! 





ived as its lintel; the third presented a 


diment and sloping roof. Just over the 


allel, 1 should suppose, held an in- 


ijscription. When I entered, I found that 


distributed around the room, even the|\the thickness of the walls was one so- 
shifts, being new for the occasion, are|lid single mass of stone, measuring five 
hung up with the rest, along the walls oi feet from the outside to within. The 


| 
' 


the apartment, forming an extraordinary | ¢xtent of the chamber was seven feet 
wide, ten long, and eight in height. The 


While this arrangement is taking place, | floor was composed of two immense slabs, 
face ; and, in general, | have observed,|ithe bridegroom having parted with most Which joined nearly in the middle of the 


jof his guests, begins to prepare for a vi-|;chamber, crossing it from right to left.— 


‘sit to his bride. 


Being now washed, sha-| But { lamentto say, that immediately op- 









hills that bound the plain. to, the south-fi 
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terwoven with this intricate line of 
work; there are certainly Arabic char- 
ters, which I do not doubt forms the in- 
ription that has been read Mader-i-Su- 
ieman. it would have been useless for 
me to attempt copying it, in the little 
time allowed me ; the letters being so 
onfused amongst the ornaments ; and 
he female sentinels without, from their 
fear of surprise, making an incessant cla- 
mour for my egress. 


MANNERS OF THE SCOTCH. 


A lively little volume has appeared at 
Edinburgh, frem the pen of Charles No- 
dier the novelist, entitled ‘* Promenade 
trom Dieppe to the Mountains of . :ot- 
land,” in which he has depicted with a 
good deal of truth, though in some parts 
rather highly coloured, some of the cus- 
toms and manners of the Scottish Moun- 
taineers. In bis journey northward, he 
passed through London, where he visited 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the menagerie 
of wild beasts in the Tower ; objects not 





simple projecting cornice; and, what)! 
may be called the fourth, formed its pe- 


door are two ledges, which, from their 


much calculated, in our author’s estima- 
tion, to afford either amusement or ration- 
al gratification. On arriving at Edinburgh 
he remarks, ‘‘ the few last days of our 
stay in this city were enlivened by a hap- 
py circumstance : It was, however, nei- 
ther the time of the Gaelic ball, nor the 
distribution of the prizes for bag-pipe 
playing. Some other cause, of which I 
am ignorant, occasioned about ten High- 
land chieftains to visit Edinburgh in all 
the pomp of their beautifal costume. A 
Scottish Chieftain, with his dirk and his 
pistols, his bonnet, his plaid draped in the 
Grecian style, his checquered hose, 
which, like all the tartan stuffs worn in 
the highlands, cal! to mind the tatooing of 
ithe ancient inhabitants of the country ; 
his wild nudity and his dignified and cour- 
teous manner, presents altogether a liv- 


idants. At length, after much bustle and|of the remains of the mother of Sulieman.| ing tradition (perhaps unique in Europe) 


he’ 3,0 |preparation, the court being previously | wo of these fair guardians, who were 
peared to be, a most unwilling victim.—}| 


of the vigour and freedom of past ages. 
What he says, in the following para- 
graph, respecting the females of Glas- 
gow going barefooted, is strictly true as 
jrespects the ‘* lower classes’ ; but as to 
the ‘* middling, and a considerable num- 
ber of the higher classes,” it is incor- 
In the country, the practice ob- 
tains among the rich as well as the poors 


irae in the city of Glasgow, it is altoge- 


ther confined to the lower orders. We 
have even seen servant girls in genteel 
{families there, who had altogether aban- 
doned it. 

| ‘The women of Glesgow, says our 
author, have generally and judiciously 
lkept the old Scotch cloak, which is ex- 
jceedingly well appropriated to the ri- 
gorous climate of the country. This 
lcloak, whichis exceedingly like the Ve- 
netian domino, is pretty often of a dark 
woollen cloth of little show. The most 
elegant are of that pretty tartan stuff 
|which was fancied for some time by the 
ladies of Paris. ‘he most common are 
lof a dazzling red, the effect of which, 
produced by an association of ideas not 
necessary to explain, appeared horrible 
to me above two bare legs. The wo- 
men of the lower classes, almost all those 
of the middling, anda considerable num- 
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mediately out of the room, and will n>verjiyen, and gaily dressed, he is allowed a-|posite the door both the floor and the! ber of those of the higher classes, go 


speak toa stranger on that subject. The} 
share which the Priest has in the comme 
ny, is, | believe, very slight: he attends| 
the house of the bride’s father, and asks 
at her window whether she consents to} 





bout midnight to see his wife for an hour, 


lat the expiration of which he is summon-|\vaders of the ancient tomb. 
ed to retire. Throughout the whole <I 


the next day she is destined to be fixed in 
{ . 
‘acorner of the room, and to remain stan- 


wall are much injured by the several in- 





the marriage. If she answers in the affir-\\ding during the visits of as many stran-| fastenings have been forcibly torn away. 


mative, he says some short, ejaculatory||rers as curiosity may bring to see her.— | Doubtless their corresponding points at- 


prayer, blesses the couple in the name o''|'fhe men employ ‘hemselves in horse-| tached some other mass to this quarter o 


the prophet, and retires. For this he re- 
ceives a present of considerable value ; a 
horse, or a sheep, or money. 

‘The principal ceremony takes place on 
the day when the bride is brought home 
to “her husband’s house; and the chief 
Visitors are then invited. Eating, drink- 
ing, and dancing to the music of a drum 
and bagpipes, form the greatest part of 
the entertainment, till the cavalcade sets) 
out to meet the bride. She is always 
met at the frontiers of the estate on which 





lvalue are given forthe winners. The 
|bridegroom makes a point of paying an 
early visit to those whom he considers 
lhis friends, takinz with him some little 
present of his wife’s embroidery. 


THE TOMB OF CYRUS. 


marked in the marble of the wall. I 
searched every where for some trace of a 


jplace where most likely such a one would 


is on the right of the entrance ; where it 








(FROM SIR RB. K PORTER'S TRAVELS IN PERSIA, Kc ) 





‘room for the present open scroll in - the 
\Saracenic taste. It is composed of a nar- 


The marble 
surfaces are cruelly broken ; and in the 
floor, particularly, deep holes are left, . : 
lwhich plainly show where large iron though in reality they are more like 


barefooted. Some have adopted shoes 
lonly. The fashionable ladies who have 
adopted the Parisian dress, have also 
borrowed the shape of their shoes, 


those of men ; but this part of their ac- 
coutrements is what incommodes them 


f;the most, and is what they throw off 
jracing ; and three or four articles of some the building ; similar depredation’ being 


‘with most pleasure when they are at li- 


|berty. A brilliant Scotch Belle has hurd- 
tIby exhausted the admiration of the fash- 
cuneiform inscription, but in vain ; the|fonables in Glasgow, when she lonz- tor 


jsolitude ; and the first thought which 


have been, if any existed within the tomb, occupies her in some bye-path, some so- 


litary garden, or in the mysterious ob- 


has probably been obliterated to make|\scurity of her chamber, is not, as with 
jus, the recollection of the last man who 


looked at her with a sigh, or the last wo- 


This interesting monument stands on!!row sort of border, thickly ornamented |maa who eclipsed her toilet ; it is the 
jan eminence not far from the fyut of thedwith flowers aad other involvements, andiirapatient want of taking off her shoes 




















and stocki 
on the carpet, the turf, or the sand of 
the high road. ‘The sight of these bare 
feet is hardly ever disgusting, even a- 
mong the people, nor is there any thiog 
in it painful to sensibility. when we see 
them spreading out on the smooth flags 
ofthe broad foot-ways in Glasgow. Those 
that have shoes do not look near so well. 
The flat and broad form of the shoes, 
with buckles or strings, does not all con- 
ceal the size of the foot, which no doubt 
is very conformable to the natural pro- 
portions, especially in a nation where 
nothing has impeded the freedom of mo- 
tion for a long series of ages, but which 
is shocking to our eyes, accustomed to 
the forced exiguity of the feet of French 
women, which, in this respect, hold a 
kind of medium between the Scotch 
and the Chinese. The foot of the moun- 
taineer, destined to press on narrow, 
slippery, steep spots, ought of course to 
be broad and strong. Feet which are 
small out of all proportion, are a beauty 
of the boudoir, which can only be appre- 
ciated by persons condemned by their 
own choice, to see the world only 
through a window, and travel over it in 
a carriage.” 


LITEEAT URE. a 


Names in common use among the English, 
expressive of the very reverse of the cha- 
racier or qualities of those whom they 
are intended to designate; witha few, 
characteristic of the real qualities of 
others. 

(From a Critical and Analytical Dissertation on the 

Names of Persons. By John Henry Brady, 1822.) 
We have a Mr. Light, whose weight 

is only one stone less than that of the 

memorable Lambert; a Miss Ewe, who is 
the tenderest and most innocent lamb in 
the universe; a Mr. Plot, who never 
thought in his life; and a Madame 

L’ Estrange, who is the commonest wo- 

man upon town ; one of the fairest la- 

dies in the world is Mra. Blackmore ; and 
one of the fattest men Mr. Lean. Mr. 

Wiseman is, without exception, the great- 

est fool in the neighbourhood in which 

he resides; and Price is notoriously the 
nane ef aman of no price or value 
whatever, 

This populous city has been known to 
afford a very honest parson, Hell, and 
Mr. Death a very ingenious apothecary ; 
and the polite world cannot have so soon 
forgotten Mr. Manly, who knotted all the 
fringes of his own ruffles and of his aunt’s 
petticoats. Laws is, perhaps, almost the 
only man in the world who does not 
know-that there are any lawsin it. We 
never yet knew .a Mr. Short who was 
much under six fee‘ in height ; and the 
friends of the two families swear that 
Mr. Goodchild broke the hearts of his 
father and mother, and drove another of; 
his nearest relations to distraction, by 
hic wicked and undutiful behaviour ; 
while Mr. Thoroughgood turned out a 
complete rogue and vagabond at fifteen 
years of age, and was transported at the 
expense of the government at five and 
twenty. 

As all these names areas contradicto- 
ry to their natural use as if men had, in 
burlesque, selected them on purpose ; so 
there are others in this modern world, 
particularly among the literati, which 
are as merrily expressive of some un- 
lucky truths in the characters of those to 
whom they appertain. Walker, for in- 
stance, seems a denomination well calcu- 
lated for an historian who is too sober 
ever to go above a foot’s pace, and seems 
to have seen no more of the world than 
aman might walk over bare-foot. The 
depth of certain famed annotations on the 
obscure parts of the Bible, which were 
formerly published, is excellently ex- 
pressed by the author’s name, Pool. All 











ngs, and to run with bare feet||p 





with knowledge which he cannot give 
ventto. ‘Those who subscribed to a ver- 
son of Virgil, published about eighty 


years since, were thoroughly convinced, 


to their cost, that Trap was the best o 
all possible names for its author. Fall 
was no bad name for a writer sublimely 
low in all his works: and we all must 
allow Flatman to have been a very just 
name for the dullest poet of our nation. 
It being our wish to contribute to the 
reader’s entertainment, and not to burt 
the feelings of others, or to raise ene- 
mies against ourselves, we shall omit to 
notice many authors of mach more re- 
cent date, whose works might well be es- 


‘and J then went to the church ana read 





ving heads, or by being a travelling 
barber. 1 now live in a barber’s shop. 
ituated in Paou-tze-street : the barber's 

me is Ching-kwel-kang. During the 
first moon of the eleventh year of the 
late Emperor (fourteen years ago) an 
acquaintance, whom | had known some 
time, whose name was Ho, induced me 
to enter with him the European religion ; 





prayers. In the sixth or seventh moon 
of that year the European charch was 
declared illegal, and put a stop to ; ani 
officers of government watched it, and 
would not let me enter ; I, therefore, 
remained in the shop and read prayers. 
The other three persons connected with 





timated by the same standard with those 


them. 
By a similar coincidence, what can 


Goodluck and Hazard? So Sharp 


age. 
e This is an ingenious and playful little 
work ; says the Literary Chronicle: our 
only objection is, that it does not go far 
enough ; but the author says it was writ- 
ten as arelaxation from a much more ar 
duous and sefious study, in which he has 
been some time engaged. This apology 
ought to be suflicient, particularly as 
the author by this specimen proves 
his qualifications for a greater underta- 
king. 


CHINESE STATE PAPER. 


On the 2d of September, 1820, the 
late Emperor of China, Kea-king, who 
showed, after he came to the throne, the 
utmost aversion to the Christian religion, 
as exhibited by the Romish charch, (the 
only form in which he knew any thing o 
it,) was suddeuly summoned, by death, 
to render an account of the use he had 
made of the vast power on earth which 
Heaven had committed to him, during a 
period of twenty-five years. On the Ist 
ot October the following paper was laid 
before his son and successor to the im- 
perial dignity, who has assumed, as the 
title of reign, the epithet Taoukwang 
** Reason Illustrious.” 

** Ying-ho, Commander-in-Chief of the 
national infantry, kneels to present to his 
Majesty a case, on which he requests the 
Emperor’s decision. The metropolis, 
which lies immediately below the whedle 
of the imperial car, being a most impor- 
tant region, should at all times be search- 
ed with the greatest strictness. I, your 
Majesty’s slave, and those associated 
with me, therefore, have given the most 
positive orders to the officers and men 
under the several Tartar hanners, to 
make a very full and careful search in 
all those districts which pertain to them ; 
and not to allow any person, whose cir- 
cumstances and ~<‘aracter were not per- 
fect!; plain, te lurk about. 
named ‘Too-ming-leang. in consequence, 
found out a culprit of suspicious appear- 
ance, called Chin-leen-ching. It was 
discovered that this man practised the 
religion of the western ocean, (for Eu- 
rope, and consequently he, and three 
others of the same religion, were seized, 
together with across, &c. which were 
broug.:' before us. We, your Majesty's 
slaves, sudjected them to a strict exami- 
nation. Chin-leen-ching gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself: [ am a native 
of the province Ganhway, and am now in 
my forty-first year. In the third year 
of Kea-king (two years ago) | came to 





by Heath. must own him to be a ver 
barren author ; and Fuller admirably ex- 


who have read the bloody wars area and lived behind the western 





. 


ur-faced turret, on the bonk; getting 


already pointed out: namely, the ideajgion. 
which we should naturally conceive of|ito procure hair, which was given him, 
them by their names, which would belland he carried it to the Fow-ching gate 
found, in many cases, admirably to ex-jof the city. 
press the degree of merit attached tojlnot find him; and, waiting till it was 


possibly be better adapted to attract spe-||side, and was there till the fourth watch, 
culators in the lottery than the names ofiwhen I was seized by the people con 
is ajinected with government: and, when | 
particularly expressive denomination forjiconfessed that | was of the European 
many a pettifogging attorney ; and Pike,|ireligion, they carried me to the shop, 
excellently characterizes the usurer whojjand apprehended the three other men, 
would devour half the young fry of thej/and seized a cross, and a catechism, call 


A scout,} 


the shop are all of the European reli- 
Wang-sze-urh came to the shop 


I went after him, but could 


very lute, could not get back into the 
city. I therefore sat down on the west 


ed Yaou-le-wan-to ; and, finally, they 
brought us all here. It was! who in- 
duced Wang-kew to enter the European 
religion. ‘The man called Ho, who in- 
Kluced me to adopt that religion, died 
long since. I really have no desire to 
iquit that religion, but only beg for mercy. 

Two of the other men, it was found, 
on examination, belonged also to Ganh- 
way province, and they received their 
religion from their fathers. Wang-sze- 
urh belongs to Peking, and he followed 
his father, Wang-kew, in the profession 
of the European religion. They all de- 
clared they did not desire to quit the 
religion ; but Wang-kew, when examin 
ed, said he had already forsaken it. Now 
the European religion is, by law, most 
rigorously forbidden ; yet here, Chin- 
leen-ching has audaciously presumed to 
keep by him across and a catechism. 
and to read prayers with these three 
other men: which shows a disregard of 
the laws. We apprehend that this cul- 
prit may have propagated the religion, 
and deceived the multitude ; or, per- 
haps. done something else which is cri- 
minal: it is, therefore, incumbent on us 
to lay these circumstances before your 
Majesty, and request your will, com 
manding that all these four culprits, the 
cross, and the catechism be together de- 
livered to the penal tribunal; and that 
the men be there subjected to a severe 
trial, and have their sentence deter- 
mined.” 

Reply, in the Emperor's name.— 
‘ Your report is recorded an announced.’ 

The phrase employed in the above 
paper, for the Christian religion or the 
religion of Rome, namely, Se-yang-keaou 
is one which has been of late adopted by 
the enemies of that religion in China, in- 
stead of the phrase employed by the Ca- 
tholic missionaries, namely, Teen-choo- 
keaou, which means the Religion of 
Heaven's Lord, a designation which im- 
ports great dignity, and, even to a Chi- 
nese reader, appears venérable. It would 
seem, that the Tartar rulers of China 
dread the introduction of, what they) 
choose to call. the ‘ European religion ;’ 
lest it should be connected with Europe. 
an politics and government, in such a 
way as to enable them to effect their do- 
mination over the Chinese. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE SUNSCRIT LANGUAGE 
ON A NEW PLAN. 
By William Yates, Calcutta. 
This work professes to be formed on a 
new plan : the whole is divided into four 
parts, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax. 













European grammarians in their compila- 
tions, has not been extended sufliciently 
to the Asiatic languages till of late years ; 
and it may be observed, th=t the progress 
of Indian literature among Europeans 
keeps pace with the cultivation of the 
principles of those languages in the East, 
and in proportion to the improvements 
daily gaining ground in the compilation of 
grammars, dictionaries and other school 
books, formed on the modern plan. Mr. 
Yates has compiled his grammar with the 
sume design ; he has given it an arrange- 
ment altogether accommodating to the 
English and classical student. The more 
important rules are printed with a larger 
type, and the exceptions to general rules 
are represented in asmaller size : the 
method is judicious, and the typographi- 
cal execution admirable. The author ac- 
knowledges his obligations to his prede- 
cessors, whose labours he presumes to 
have improved, simplified, arranged and 
harmonized. He bas studiously avoided 
the prolixity of former grammars, and 
their incumbrances, especially the nu- 
merous and uncertain rules of speculative 
“tymology, adopting those only which 
have a practical utility, and which tend 
to facilitate the acquisition of this ancient 
and important language of the East ; for 
such it is in the judgment of the most em- 
inent scholars of British India, one of 
whom has pronounced the Sanscrit to be 
the parent language of twenty-eight or 
thirty dialects now used in the different 
provinces of India, having nearly nine- 
tenths of the words in common with each 
other, most of them the same pronouns, 
and all of them the same mode of construc- 
tion. The languages which spring from 
the Sunscrit, Sungskrit or Sanscrit, form 
therefore a whole of themselves, and, ta- 
ken together, constitute a philological 
family, which, for number and close re- 
semblance to each other, can scarcely be 
paralleled. While those who speak these 
cognate languages, varied as they are by 
their different terminations, are almost 
unintelligible to each other ; a few per- 
sons acquainted with Sungskirt and the 
leading cognate languages, familiar with 
Indian grammar, and the principles on 
which the permutation of letters are foun- 
ded, may, with little difficulty, obtain that 
knowledge of these languages, which, to 
those unacquainted therewith, might seem 
almost -unattainable ; and by a diligent 
improvement of native talent and knowl- 
edge, if the means for printing are furnish- 
ed, compress into a few years what might 
seem otherwise the work of ages, and ac- 
celerate the general introduction of Chris- 
Aianity in India possibly by half a century. 

This work, we have only to add, is of 
infinite value te young men who look to- 
wards India as the scene of their exertions 
for fame and fortune.—Literary Gazette. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE OF 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


In the seventh century, that extraordi- 
nary moral and intellectual phenomenon, 
the degeneracy of mankind into darkness 
ind barbarism, was rapidly consummated, 
The investigation of the causes which led 
to this calamity would be anoble subject 
for an essay ; but we are not prepured to 
entertain it even cursorily, and Mr. 
Townley has not entered upon it. Indi- 
vidual man, it has been said, cannot un- 
know what he has known ; and yet there 
must have been an aggregate, as it were, 
of this unknowing process, before princes, 
prelates, and people, were plunged inte 
ignorance, and forgot en masse the intelli- 
gence of their progenitors. Canons were 
promulgated against priests who were in- 
capable of performing their duties ; and 
Withred, King of Kent, in 693, made his 
mark >to a charter (pro ignorantia lite- 
raram) because he could not write so 
much as to sign his own name, and had 
no carved plate of it, like Theodoric the 
Goth. Archbishops and bishops often did 
the same, and hence the word siging, 








and Prosody. ‘This. though a common 
and convenient division, observed by most 





a livelihood by carrying burdéns and 
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as they signed with the cross, instead of 
subscribing. ‘Those who could scrawl a 



































































































little, often subscribed for their brethren, 
as we see stated in many deeds. “ I, 
--- have subscribed by the hands of 


” 


---, becasse | cannot write ; orjit treated of the regeneration of the 


«...- Bishop of - - - having said that he 
could not write, | whose name is under-| 
written have subscribed for him.” 
Towards the close of the century, the 
number of books even in the principal li-| 
braries was amazingly diminished. im-| 
mense prices was consequently given, and 
the richest of the Roxburghe Club might 
be staggered at 800 acres of land being 
aid for one volume of Cosmography, as 
henry (History of Great Britain) informs 
us was done by Alfred, King of Northum- 
berland, in 690, to Bishop Bercop the 
founder of Wearmouth Monastery. Ail 
the literature that did exist was confined 
to Cloisters ; and it became common, at 
Jeast in the East, to forbid the reading of) 
the Scriptures by the laity. 
Inthe West, and especially among our 


Saxon ancestors, there was a glimmering), cjuded with a Hallelujah chorus, a 


ibold experiment, afler Handel’s sublime 





of more light and learning. Theodore,) 
Bishop of Canterbury, and Adrian, the} 


ed the sacred writings, but brought many’|| 


valuable Greek and Latin Classics (inclu- 
ding Homer, Josephus, &c.) to this coun-! 
try. Cadmon too composed a poetical) 
Version or paraphrase of remarkable por-| 


of Saxon peetry extant. It was published) 
by Junius, at Amsterdam in 1665. St. 
Cathbert’s Gospels, cailed the Durham 
Book, and consisting of the four Gospels 
in Latin was written about the same time 
by Egbert or Eadfrid, a monk of Lindas- 
ferne. tis in the British Museum, asu- 
perb MS., of beantiful penmanship, an 

the ink still as black as ebony. Its orna- 
ments of gold and diamonds have, howev- 
er, long been plundered. St- Chad’s 
Gospels of the same kind and age, were 
preserved at Litchfield. About this pe- 
riod Glastonbury and Malmsbury Abbeys 


ithe genius of the composer. The Deluge 


jeffort ; and assuredly, its temerity was 
African monk, not only publicly expound tip: 7 7 


||was performing at this Theatre with un. 


the inadequacy of Bochsa’s mind to the] 
comprehension of this magnificent theme. 
Che second part was somewhat better. 


world after the inundation bad subsided, 
land the prediction of the Messiah. Here 
was a theme productive, almost in itself, 
of the noblest flights of imagination. But 
poetic conception 13 not the attribute of 
ithis composer. Ilhere is no soul in his 
his music.—it consists either of over- 
whelming noise, from the crash of nu- 
lmerous instruments, of passages remar- 
kable merely for complexity, or, at the 
utmost, of petty trifles. Of the last de- 
Seripton was the air by Miss Stephens. 


hyenas, discovered last summer at Kirk-|jelephant and the rhinoceros have arriv- 
dale, near Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire,\jed at the immost recesses of so small a 
about 25 miles east of York. hole, unless rolled thither by water ; in 
The den is a natural fissure or cavern|lwhich case, the angles would have been 
of limestone extending 500 feet into thellworn off by attrition, but they are not. 
body of the solid rock, and varying from! Judging from the proportions of the 
two to five feet in height and breadth. Its|iremains now found in the den, the ordi- 
mouth was clesed with rubbish, and over- leery food of the hyenas seems to have 
grown with grass and bushes, and was ac |ibeen oxen, deer, and water rat; the 
cidentally intersected by the working of|ibones of the larger animale are more 
a stone quarry. Itis om the slope of allpare ; and the fact cf the bones of the 
hill about 100 feet above the level of a ibyenas been broken up equally with 
small river, which, during great part o ithe rest, added to the known prefer- 
the year, 1s engulphed. The bottom offence they have for putrid flesh and 
the cavern is nearly horizontal, and is|ipones, renders it probable that they 





in the second part, called the “ Predic- jenurel, covered to the depth of about aligeyoured the dead carcasses of their 


‘tion of the Messiah.” It was the only || geass, 1 : 
jone that made any decided impression! *%¢ dilavian waters. ‘The surface of this 


japon the audience, and the more was! 
certainly to be ascribed to the magic! 
jtones of that sweet songstress, than to 


ifoot, witb a sediment of mud ited by-own species. Some of the bones and 


: . teeth appear to have undergone various 
mud was in some parts entirely covered |istages of decay by lying at the bottom of 
with a crust of stalagmite ; on the greater|ithe den while it was inhabited, but little 
part of it, there was no stalagmite. Atthe|lor none since the introduction of the di- 
bottom of this mud, the floor of the cavelhyyian sediment in which they have been 
was covered from one end to the other with mbedded. The circumstnces of the 
teeth and fragments of bone of the fol-|-aye and its contents are altogether in- 
pores animals : hyena, elephant, rbino- | onsistent with the hypothesis, of all the 








uot redeemed by its success.” 
| King’s Theatre. A new ballet of action} 


bounded applau-e, entitled Les Pages du 


ceros, bippotamus, horse, ox, two OF) rious animals of such dissimilar habits 
\three species of deer, bear, fox, water- having entered it spontageously, or hav- 


! 
ing fallen in, or been drifted in by water, 


rat and birds. 
| ‘The bones are for the most partbroken,|lor with any other than that of their hav- 


‘Duc de Vendome, being an Italian version {and gaawed to pieces, and the teeth hie ing been dragged in, either entire, er 


; lof the popular French piece, * The two) loose among the fragments of the bones ; 
tions of the Bible : the earliest specimen) paves ot Frederick the Great,” lately hg very few teeth remain still fixed in bro- 


} 
successful ballet :-— 





ring an excursion in Spain, is notified to a! 
lward of the Duke. The young hady has 
jalready presented the valuable offering 
of her heart to one of the Duke’s Pages ; 
jand though, oa the Duke’s arrival with 
jeleven pretty Pages in his suite, the fa- 
voured Victor is ab-ent, still Eliza refuses 
jto accept the hand of Count Minet, who 
lis presented to her by her guardian. Vic- 


“ : OB \ 5 . - on : 
|pertormed at the New York ‘Theatre,|“¢™ fragments of the jaws. The hyana 


| Phe following is the ground work of this" are broken to pieces as much as 


|Madame St. Ange, whose neice Eliza is a pebbles mixed with them. The bones 


piecemeal, by the beasts of prey whose 
len it was 

} Fine examples are adduced of bones of 
the same animals discovered in similas 
No bone or} caverns in other parts of this country. viz- 





ithose of the other animais. 


The Dac de Vendome’s approach, du-| tooth bas been rolled, or in the least act-ji4t Crawley Rocks near Swaasea, in the 


ed on by the water, nor are there any|iMendip Hills at Clifton, at Wirksworth in 


‘ Derbyshire, and at Oreston near Ply- 
are not at all muneralized, and retain near-|| mouth. 

ly the whole of their animal gelatin, and In the German caves, the bones are in 
owe their high state of preservatiou to the|/nearly the same state of preservation as in 
nud in which they have been imbedded. |i:he English, and are not in entire skele- 
i he teeth of hyauas are most abundant ;}hons, but despersed as in a charnel house. 
and of these, the greater part are worn|| {hey are scattered all over the caves, 
down almost to the stumps, as if by thejsometimes loose, sometimes adhering to- 
operation of gnawing bones. Some o 


| 
| 











flourished prodigiously. Aldhelm, Abbot)ior who has been winning astenderd from! 
of the latter, was a poct and musician. It}! 
js related of him that he used to stand 00/4 village dance begins, in which the Pa 
the bridge and sing little _ of his own ges join, but all are hushed when Victor 
interspersed with passages of Scripture,|/ioq Eliza come forward in the Bolero. 
and by his pleasing voice got his rode’ 4¢ its conclusion they concert plans of fu- 


. . : o ~ | - ‘ . e 
neighbours to listen to this device for! ture meeting, and are assisted in their 


conveying instruction. Some ef his works | 5rojects by the dexterity of the other Pa- 
still remain. ; ’ ges. A miller’s daughter and Eliza’s aunt 

The only other interesting fact banded) ape besieged by the amorous attentions of | 
down to us of this dark age, is that of the ihe young and idle Pages. The Pages are) 
introduction of Christianity into China by |seeping by mght beneath a tent ; Victor 
a Missionary named Olopen. The Bonzes) jeayes the group and climbs the balcony, 
and Pagans, however, soon destroyed all where his mistress stands to receive him ; 
the Chinese translations of the Scriptures, |nut the arrival of the Duke shortens their 


and it is only within these few years that! conference, and Victor only escapes by 
this benevolent labour has been repeated) rushing amongst his companions and coun 
by Drs. Marshman and enone ia. [terteiting sleep ; but the Duke traces him 
lation of the New Testament.— ibid. to the tent,and finding it impossible in the 
— = |dark to distinguish him particularly, de- 
THE DRAMA. | prives him of his epaulette, that he may | 
|know him by its loss ; Victor, to avoid re-} 
Orotorios.—The regular dramas were |cognition, removes the epaulettes from the 
suspended during Lent to make way for|shoulders of the rest. The Duke and 
the Oratorios usually performed in Lon-'|Count Minet in vain seek to discover the 
don during the continuance of that festi offender. Secrecy and honour seem the 
val. The celebrated Haxpex was the|ldevice of the Pages, and their unceremo- 
first who introdaced Oratories or sacred|jnious mode of replying to the Duke’s 1- 
performances at the theatre two nights in) quiries, shews a clear illustration of the 
each week during the Lenten season, to|4ssertion, that no man is considered a 
the exclusion of Historical or profane ||hero by his household attendant. Vie 
representations ; aod originally the Ora-jtor, by a counter-theft, recovers his 
torio was accordingly confined solely toepaulette, and restores theirs to bis 
sacred pieces, though modern refinement |frrends. He is now closely questioned 
has, in some degree changed the usage. ||bY the Duke, ontesses his knowledge 
The management of the Oratorios at| of the Ata pm for, but refuses to 
Covent were entrusted this season ty/94amMe Him Vendome now resorts to 
Mr. Bochsa, a Frenchman, who brought||® very woprincely trick, in promising the 





= 





forward a new piece on the 22d Februa-| hand of Elza to her lover, who, in the 
vy. entitled the Deluge, which 1s thus/@estaey of the moment, betrays his identi- 
spoken of in the London papers: *¢ A|tY, and is on the point of losing his mistfess 
feeble attempt was made to convey some fer ever, when the entreaties of the spe 
idea of the general confusion of mankind, |jt#tors at last influence the Duke to consent 
when the flood-gates of Heaven were)! their union, 


-_ 


epened. The composer endeavoured ai || = 


so to represent the fulling of the torrents| ARES AND SCLENCES. 


until the whole creation was overwhel-, 








the enemy, now arrives with his capture. |2e™; aed portions of the fiecal matter 


‘ithe bones have marks of the teeth on 


of the hyzuas are found also in the den. 
ibese have been dnalyzed by Dr. Woll- 
aston, and found to be composed of the 
same ingredients as the album graccum, 
or white facas of the dogs that are fed on 
bones, viz. carbonate of lime, phosphate 
of hime, and triple phosphate of ammonia 
and magnesia ; and, on being shown to the 
keeper of the beasts at Exeter Change, 
were immediately recognized by him as 
the dung of the hyena. The new and 
curious fact of the preservation of this 
substance 1s explained by its affinity to 
bone. 

Lhe animals found in the cave agree 
in species with those that occur in the 
diluvian gravel of England, and of great 


and the bippopotamus, belong to species 
that are now distirct, and to genera that 
live exclusively in wgrm climates, and 
which are found associated together only 
in tbe soutbern portions of Africa near 
the Cape. it is certain from the evi- 
dence afforded by the inter‘er of the den 
(which is of the same kind with tbat af- 
forded by the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompei) that all these animals lived and 
died in Yorkshire, in the period imme- 
diately preceding the deluge ; and a si- 
milar conclusion may be drawn with res- 
pect to England generally, and to. those 
vther extensive regions of the sortherp 
hemisphere, where the deluvian gravel 
contains the remains of similar species 
of animals. ‘Theextinct fossil hyana most 
nearly resembles that species which now 
inhabits the Cape, whose teeth are adapt- 
ed beyond those of any other animal to 
the purpose of cracking bones, and whese 
halnt it is to carry home parts of its pre. 
to devour them in the caves of rocks 
which it inhabits. This analogy explains 
the aceumulation of the bones in the den 





med under the mighty muss of waters. DEN OF HY@NAS IN YORKSHIRE. 
But in doing so he trusted chiefly tothe} A paper was read at the Royal Society) 
aids of melu-dramatic machinery. ‘Thisijin London, on the 20th of February last,) 


et Kirkdale. They were carried in for, 
food by the hyanas; the smaller ani-| 





gether by stalagmite, and forming beds 
of many feet in thickness. They are 
of all parts of the body, and of animats 
of all ages ; but are never rolled. With 
them is found a quantity of black earth 
derived from the decay of animal flesh ; 
and also in the newly discovered ca- 
verns, we find descriptions of a bed of 
mud. The latter is probably the same 
diluvian sediment which we find at Kirk- 
dale. The unbroken condition of the 
bones, and prescace of black animal 
earth, are consistent with the habit of 
bears, as being rather addicted to vegeta- 
ble than animal food, and in this case, not 
devouring the dead individuals of their 
own species. In the hyena’s cave, on 
the other hand, where both flesh and 
bones were devoured, we have no black 
earth ; but Instead of it we find in the 





part of the northern hemisphere ; four ofjalbum grecum, evidence of the fate 
them, the hyena, elephant, rhinoceros, 


that has attended the carcasses and lost 
portions of the bones whose fragments 
still remaia. 

Three-fourths of the total number of 


extinct species of bear, and two-thirds of 
the remainder to the extinct hyena of 
Kirkdale. ‘There are also bones of an 
animal of the cat kind (resembling jaguar 
or spotted panther of South Amertea) and 
of the wolf, fox, and polecat, and rarely 
of elephant and rhinoceres. 

The bears and hyznas of all these ca- 
verns, a3 wellas the elephant, rbinoce- 
ros, and hyppopotamus, belong to the 
same extinct species that oecur also fos- 
silin the diluvian gravel, whence it fol- 
lows that the period in which they inha- 
bited these regions was that immediately 
preceding the formation of this grave} 
by that transient and universal inundation 
which has left traces of its ravages com- 
mitted at no very distant period over the 
surface of the whole globe, and since 
which, no unportant or general physical 
changes appear to have effected ut. 
Analysis of Tea. An opinion has long 
prevailed, that Green Tea is impregnated 
with poisonous substances, in consequence 


[es in the German caves belong to two 





mals, perhaps, entire ; the larger mere its being dried by the Chinese on cop- 


was ip bad taste. It betrayed at ence |by Mr. Buckland, ta which a detailed ac- piecemeal ; but by no other means could 


per plates. Although it was easy to have 
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ascertained this fact on the spot, no one! 
seems to have regarded it as of any con- 
sequence, 
drinking, W L : 
considered a deleterious effusion, withou 
appearing in the least apprehensive of its 
consequences. , 

The fact is, green tea is as free of 
pernicious qualities as black tea, which 
has been recently ascertained in London 
by a variety of experiments, A member 
of the Royal Institution has published the 
result of these, in which. he says, that 
‘« ammonia was never indicative of the 


and we have been going onjiv 
hat has been almost universally|ifuriated governor of that place. 

Great progress is stated to have been 
already made in excavating the twenty 





two miles of Canal, leadin 


to the Schuyl 
kill, commencing below 


eading, Penn 


R 


A gentleman employed to survey the 
route for the contemplated canal along 
the Housatonic has completed his task, 
and reported 60 locks will be required tc 


reach the tide waters of the Sound, 





least particle of copper in samples of green 
tea which were perfectly genuine.” He 
also states, that the tea is dried in China 





on porcelain slabs, and not on copper plates; 
as generi.ly supposed, and that the north-| 
ern Tartars are entire strangers to black, 
tea, the green only being familiar to them. 
It should seem that there are two distinct 


success of the experiment has been com 
plete. 

General Stark, departed thia life at hi 
residence in Manchester, on the bank o 





species of genus Thea : the Thea bohea, and 
Thea viridis ; and that hot alcohol poured 


tion 


been short, but very distressing. 





on green tea, does not cause the evol 
of the leaves, but that they may become 
black, and thus resemble black tea not in- 
fused. 

From this statement it appears, that the) 
prevailing idea as to green tea, is one of 
those ‘* Vulgar Errors,” which the prog- 
ress of science alone has dissipated, and 
that, instead of swallowing a poisonous 
substance when we use it, we are drink- 
ing a wholesome beverage. 

Brandy.—T o Cognac brandy a richness; 
of favour may be thus communicated — 
‘Two pounds of very fine green tea, with 
one ounce of isingiass, are boiled in so 
much water asis sufficient to redace the 
strength of a puncheon of Brandy tothe 
regular standard ; and when cold and per- 
fectly clear, the liquid is mixed with the 
spirit. The retailer, however, in order 
toinsure success in this operation, should: 
purchase his brandy in its satural state 
(uucoloured), at the Docks, and if he 
wants to colour it, he should do so by 
some simple ingredient, which will com- 
municate no taste to the spirit. Most of 
the brandy which is coloured by the mer- 
chants here, or by their order at Bor- 
deaux before it is exported, has a taste 
which would entirely destroy the effect 
of the tea infusion which is now recom- 
mended. 


THE RECORD. 


——A Thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamcer. 
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The nomination of Gen. Dearborn as 
minister to Lisbon, has been contirmed by) 
the Senate. 

Nathan Towson, late a Colonel in the! 
Army, has been appointed Paymaster-| 
General of the Army—the office he for- 
merly held. 
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laid at Poughkeepsie on Monday week 
The building is intended tobe of brick 





ist of January. 


Boudinot, First President of the Ameri 
ican Bible Society, has just been publish 
jed by Messrs. Bliss and White, Broad 
\way. 

| A work by Sir walter Scott is mention 


ed in the Scottish capital: it is from 
the notes of a distinguished person of the 


17th century, and is likely to contain ma 
ny anecdotes of the last thirty years o 
that age. 


The woods between 


already great. 


ceremony of baptism. 
Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia. 
A young lady, about 24 years of age 


inamed Jessup, residing in Greenwich 


Norwalk, Co. was lately thrown out of i 


king fright, and unfortunately killed 


a fit, while fishing, fell into the water 
and was instantly drowned. 


Renegat of M. d’Arlincourt. 





The Baron de Lederer is recognized 
by the President, Consul of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany for the states of New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela 
ware, Maryland and Virginia. Wilhaw 
Wyer, Esq. Vice Consul of Denmark for 


the state of Louisiana, to reside at New-|\7 


Orleans. 
John Branch, is appointed Judge in 
West Florida. Joseph L. Smith, Judge 
in East Florida. George Walton, Sec- 
retary to the Territory of Florida. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Attorney for East Flori- 
da. Tipton B. Harrison, Attorney for 
West Florida. Joshua Barton, Attorney! 
of the United States for the District of] 
Missouri. Henry Dodge, Marshal for| 
the same, Jehu Hollingsworth, Consul 
of the United States at St. Eustatia. 
‘The Collector of the port of Bridge- 
ton, New-Jersey, is stated to have been 
removed from his office. and that he is 
a defaulter to the amount of some thou- 
sands of dollars. 
Accounts have been received from) 
Maracaibo to the 2ist April, by which it 
appears that General Bolivar had arrived! 
at Popayan to open the campaign against 
he remnant of foreign troops, occupying 
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he soil of the Kepublic. - 

























pulahas, accompanied by a Mo 
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for sea at Chester. 
Tuesday morning fromfi the Navy Yard 
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A picture representing the Destruction 
of Pompeii is reparing for exhibition in 


Londen. It is from the pencii of Mr 


| Martin, and is stated to be one of the most 
splendid productions, not of modern art 


but of the art in its widest sense. 


ly, 
—). 


tri r Detroit on the 13th instant. 


TEE UNELVA, 


Accounts continue to be received of 
e wanton detention of our merchant 
essels at Bermuda, by orders of the in- 


The frigate Potomac has been hauled 
up to her destined site, on the new plan 
invented by Commodore Rodgers.— The 


the Merrimack, New Hampshire, on the 
8th instant, aged 93 years 8 months and 
24 days. His last illness appears to have 


The corner stone of a new church, in 
the Keformed Dutch communion was 


and is expected to be completed by the 


A fine engraving of the late Dr. Elias 


Albany and 
Schenectady were on fire forsome days 
last week : and the damage is said to be 


Several persons were bad!y wounded 
on Sunday last, by the falling of a tem- 
porary stone cutter’s building, near the 
State Prison assembled to witness the 


Four persons were killed by the falling! 
of trees lately ; two in Ohio, and two in 


A man was lately killed in an affray 
which took place at a horse race near 


carriage in consequence of the horse ta- 


On the same day, Mr. Sylvanus Snif_in, 
of Sawpits, aged about 30, was taken with 


The dramatic censors at Paris have in- 
terdicted all the dramas taken from the 


The Niger.—In Sierra Leone Journals 
of January, it is mentioned that a prince 


awd his wife, had arri- 
ment, on an embassy 
Kader, King of the 
further said, that this 

y afew days journey 
it. the prince passed 
nd that he considers 


olina is to be fitted out 
She was hauld out on 


and now lays moored in the 


e Buffalo Journal of Tuesday says, 
that the new Steam-boat Superior, now 
rides at anchor in the bay, in 12 feet, 
water, and is expected to make her first 


fo 
i. Hoffman, of the State of New York 
was robbed of eight hundred dollars i: 
Bank notes, on the Utica Bank. Danie 


Jones alias David Luther, and Thomas 
Williams alias Thos. M’Coy, have been 
arrested as the culprits. 

James Smith a black, was tried at 
Washington, N.C. on the 2d for a rape, 
and sentenced to be hung on 24th instant. 

A gentleman in Virginia, writes to his 
friends in Richmond for a still of certain 
dimentions and thus expressed himself, 
Sir, 1 want a still maid [made} that 
will work thirty six gallants’ [gallons. } 

On Monday afternoon six persons weré 
drowned near Cow Bay. They lef 
Roosevelt Street wharfin the forenoon 
jin a boat and proceeded through Har! 
Gate. A heavy squall coming on, the 
boat filled and went to the bottom ; two 
only were saved. The persons lost were 
Susannah Ipare. Hannah Smith, Ann 
Stoughtenburgh, Ann White, 
Dumelt, and John M*Quay. 


William Roberts, one of the Crew o 


s] 


f 


fell from the yard arm of the ship Lydia 
at Norfolk, on the 8th inst. and was 
drowned. 


StephenBarnes of Clinton county ,New- 
York, was lately subjected in $1500 
damages in favour of Sally Sleight, whom 
he had courted for nine years, but whom 
he slighted after the young woman had 
borne him a ciild. 

A man named Moore, has been arrest- 
ed at Johnstown, suspected of being the 
person who lately robbed the Utica 


. 


f 


by using false keys. Moore says he is a 
British half pay naval officer. 

It turns out that the incendiary who re- 
cently occasioned so much alarm at Ca- 
nandaigua, is a lad of 16 vears of age. 
named Peter Barnum. He is stated to 
have had no accomplices, and to have 
done the mischief not from motives of 
gain or revenge, but from deliberate de- 
pravity. 

Mr. Boudreau, an inhabitant of Lafonr- 

iche Interior (Miss.) was murdered a few 
weeks ago by four or five negroes, who 
sallied out of the woods, in consequence 
of Mr. B. shooting a slave that was armed 
with pistols, which he refused to surren- 
der. 
A married couple, respectively of 80 
years of age, observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of their wedding day, lately at Crest 
in the department of Drome, France. It 
is singular that fifty of their descendants 
sat at the fifty covers of which the table 
was formed. 


Turkish Justice. —The Turkish Ambas- 
sador, who was at Paris in 1798, bought 
a diamond of a jeweller in that city.— 
While the bargain was concluding. one 
of his people stole a ring. A little child 
saw it and told his father after the Turk 
was gone. The jeweller immediately 
wrote to the Ambassador, who sent him 
word that he should wait twenty four 
hours. After the expiration of this time. 
the jeweller received a box directed to 
him, which he opened and found in it the 
head of the thief, with the ring between 
his teeth! 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
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"| No 7 of the Mrserva will contain the follow 
ing articles : 2 
Pvurcrar Tates.—Claudine, a Swiss Tale from 


the French of M_ De Florian. 

Tus Travetten —Customs of the Aliftones, a 
people of Paragnay. Sketch of Puerto Rico. 

Lrreaature.—Original Love Letter of Tho 
mas Paine. Bibblical Literature of the Eiglith 
Century 

Tae Waama—English Opera House. Mr. 


Mathews. 
Anrs ann Screxces —.Minerva Medica. Ac- 


count of the New Market at Liverpool. Scien- 
tific .Votices 
Porray —* To .Amia,” from the pen of Lean- 
der, with other poetical pieces 
Guraxzn, Exiexas, Cunoxoroser, ke. 
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Branch Bank, at Cananduigua of $1000, 
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DIED, 

On the 11th inst. Edward Campbell, M. D for- 
merly of London. On the 10th, Margaret wife o( 
William Peck, aged 36 years. At Cow Harbour, 
(L. 1) by suicide, 2d inst. Mr. Jacob Platt. At 
Pompton Plains, N. J. on the SOth alt. Catharine 
Ryerson .Neal, youngest daughter of the Rey Ava 
Neal. At Attackapass, of the parish of St. Mary’s, 
jiouisiana, Mr. Isaac Kibbe, wife and family, 
late of Hamburgh, Buffalo county, N. Y. viz.— Au- 
gust 10, 1821, a son of Mr K. aged three months; 
Oct. 27, Mr. D. Spaulding, brother-in-law of Mr K. 
Oct 29, Mrs Kibbe, aged 25: Nov. 8, Mr Isaac 
Kibbe, aged 20; Jan 9, 1822, Sarah, daughter of 
Mr. K aged 3. Leaving an orphan daughter, the 
only survivor of the family. On the 12th inst. 
Mr. John Primrose, aged 75 years. In the 57th 
year of her age, Mrs Priscilla Grim, widow of the 
late Jacob Grim. At Washington city, 6th inst. 
Mr Charles P. Polk, of the Treasury Department, 





Samuell|in the 56 car of his age. At Kingston, Sth inst. 


George Russell, Esq. agid 46. At sea, on board 


the brig Frances Jarvis, from Aux Cayes, on the 


the ship John & Adam, who assisted inj/24th April, Mr William H. Lawrence, son of Jon- 
cutting through the bottom of the Sea Fox,|jathan H. Lawrence, Esq. of N. York, aged 30 — 
and saving several of the persons on board!! On tae 14th inst. Ano, the consort of S. Paxton. 


On the 21st of last January, at Rio de Janeiro, Mr. 
Edward S Roberts, aged 21 years, Doctor’s mate, 
of the U. S. ship Franklin, and a resident of New- 
York. At Aibany, H V Cuyler, Esq.; Mr A An- 
gus—At Schenectady, Mr. C. Glen, aged 55— 
At Poughkeepsie, Mr H Ostron—At Catskill, N. 
Y- Miss N. Meiggs, 26—At Herkimer, Mr N. 
| Metealf, 50; Mrs Maria Norris, 25—At Cherry- 
valley, N. ¥. Joshua Tucker, Esq 84: Mrs L Judd, 
78—At Goshen, Mrs S Taylor—At Washington, 
“ Y Mr James E Sayrs, 22. At Amenia, N. Y. 
Mrs E Trowbridge—At Glenville, NY Mr W 
Dawson, 80; Mrs. J. Dawson, 34—At Palmira, 
N Y Mrs M Clark, 20—At Saratoga Springs, Mr 
R Ellis, 53—In Washingto- co. NY Mr John 
Tice, 76, a solilier of the revolution—At Utica, Mra 
© Shaffer; Mrs S Bartlett, 31; Burton Whit- 
eroft, 69—At Benton, Dr. Gilbert, 30—At Ju- 
nius, NY MrJ M’Curdy, 77—At New Bruns- 
wick, NJ Mrs M’Phelce, 65 ; Miss M Harden- 
burgh, 25—At Flemington, N J Mrs Ann Syckles, 
85—In Burlington co. N J Geo. Taylor, 92—On 
the 15th inst at N York, Mrs Maria C Clason, 
wife of Augustus W. Clason. On Monday eve- 
ning Thomas Warner, aged 54 years ; Aun Har- 
denbrook, daughter of David D Crane, aged 4 
years, On the 16th inst Mr. Francis Dominick, 
aged $6 years. On the 8th Feb. last, on his pase 
sage from Batavia to Amsterdam, Capt. Daniel 
M’Pherson, master of the ship Voltaire, of _Phila- 
delphia. At Schodack Landing, Rensselaer coun- 
ty, on the 6th inst Col Jacob C Schermehorn, in 
the 80th year of his age. At Schodack R aer 
eo. on the 27th ult. Dr. Barnabas Scot, aged 81. @ 

In the 55th year of his age, Mr Christopher 
Duyekinck. 








MARRIED, 

On the 6th inst. Mr Z D Mullian, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Catherine Simbler. On the 7th Geo 
Mills, Jr to Mrs Susan Horn, of Bloomingdale ~ 
On the 8th Mr John Rogers, to Miss June M. 
Gardner. At Staten-Island, on the 6th Mr John 
Nichols, to Miss Eliza Cammerdin. On the 8th 
Mr John Tompkins, to Miss Ellen Gray On the 
‘Ith Charles Hodges, Esq. of Dublin, to Madam 
\melia Lyvet. Mr Ronyon W Martin, to Miss 
Margaret Post At Boston, Professor Edward 
Everett, of Harvard University, to Miss Charlotte 
Gray Brooks, daughter of the Hon Peter C Brooks 
{n Lexington, Ky Martin Darakle, Esq. of New. 
Orleans, to Miss Susan Clay, daughter of 'enry 
Clay, Esq late Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives On the ttth Mr Samuel Bowm to 
Mies Sarah Maria Hicks. On the 12th Joh. Pera 
rin, to Miss Frances Hill On the t3th George 
Thompson, to Miss Sarah Hirst On the 9th 
Capt David Mann, to Mrs. Margaret Brasier. On 
the 15th Mr William B Ireland, to Miss «nna So- 
vhia Waite. Samuel B. Raggles, Esq. to Miss Ma- 
ry Rosalie. Mr. John F. Holley, to Miss Jane 
Forsyth. On Monday evening, Capt. Charles 
Stewart, of Albany, to Miss Mary Ann Southwick 
\t Staten Island, on Sanday, Dr. Clark, formeriy, 
of Fdizabethtown, N J. to Miss Ann Guion, duogh- 
ter of James Gv ion, esq, late member of Congress, 
of Richmond county. On the 1tthinst. Mr. John 
A W Losson, to Miss Ann Chadwick. On Wed- 
nesday evening, Mr. Denison, to Miss Catharine * 
Demaray. Mr P Avery of Greenwich, ©: to 
Miss EB ©. Higbee of Cow Harbor, L Island. At 
?hiladelphia, Wm Winterton, of New-York, to 
Misss Mary Webb; ‘Villian 1. Hodges, to Miss 


Sarah P Bayard, daughter of Andrew Bayard, Eso 
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18 ; TES WINBRVA. 




















| Let not the gaady pomps of seeming woe 
The paltry debt that pride to pride may owe ; 
It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place! 1t—while surviving summers still are thine— 
in which it moves; to breathe round nature an Let a!tthy thoughts,thy tenderest thoughts,be mine; 
odour more exquisite than the perfume of the rose,| 4%4 when, thy peaceful course fulfilled in this, 
and to shed over it a tint more magic: al than the| Thy fute shall call thee to the world of bliss, 
| In one sepulehral mansion let us rest, 
‘By the same simple grassy tomb comprest : 
STANZAS, I Let mingling urns our mutual loves requite, 
anoressep To S. L. M. ™, v. || And death, which parted once—once more unite. 
Translated from Le Brun, for the Mtsenva. || se 


SIMPLICITY. 
Their idle wrath disdain ! | From wealthy Ormus’ pearly bed 
Upon thy bright and pure renown, | 


i} Let Beauty deck her braided air, 


‘They cannet cast 8 sain. i asd glittering rays of splendour shed 
Ida, the heaven-crown’d, feels the storm ! From every gem that nestles there ; 


Rave fiercely round her towering form, Reckless of Freedom’s sacred call 


‘POETRY. 








binsh of morning. . 








M——I, although the envious frown, 


F Her brow it cannot gain, \ Let Afric bid her children toil, 
aim, sunny, in majestic pride, And give to grace yon pageant hall 
it marks the powerless blast subside. i The vided hencare of her eal; 


But say, can such delights impart 

\ A smile to Virtue’s chastened eye / 

Ah, no ! she turns with aching heart 
To thee, divine Simplicity ! 


And didst thou ever hope to stand; 
So glorious and so high, 
Receive all honor and command, 
Nor meet 2 jealous eye ? 
No, thon must expiate thy fame, 
Thy noble, thy exalted name; 
Yet pass thou proudly by ! 
The torrent may, with vagrant force, 
Disturb, but caunot change thy course. 


With thee she loves at break of dawn 
To climb the hill’s aspiring height, 
With thee to rove th’ enspangled lawn 
When gently swells the gale of Night ; 
To seek the soft retiring dell 
Whee Spring its earliest visit paid, 
Where Summer’s lingering beauties dwell, 
And Autumn courts the sober shade ; 
Togather thence the fairest gem 
‘That graces Nature’s diadem, 
As gladden’d by the kindly shower 
She sits enthroned in Flora’s bower ! 





Or, shouldst thou dread the threats to brave | 
Of malice, wilful—dire, 
Break thou the sceptre genius gave, H 
And quench thy spirit’s fire ; | 
Down from thy heights of soul descend, 
Thy flaming pinions earthward bend, | 





Fulfil thy foes’ desire ; 
Thy immortality contemn, 


: Then, farewell Wealth and Grandeur too! 
And walk in common ways with them. 


\h! what is all your pomp to me 
Whilst mine the joys ye never knew— 
The joys of loved Simplicity ? 
Give me to cull with tender hand 
The struggling sweets of Nature’s reign ; 
I'll covet not the fairy-wand 
Which sways rich Fancy’s genii-train ! 
| 
' 
| 
| 


The tighter tasks of wit and mind, 
Let fickle taste adore ; 

But Genius’ flight is unconfin’d, 
O’er prostrate time to soar 

How glows he, when Ambition tears, 

The veil from gone and coming years; 
¥ hile ages past before, 

To him their fumure being trust, 

Though empires crumble into dust. 


Give me the gentle heart to share 
Tn all those joys, to Nature true— 

The breast those straggling sweets to wear—| 
Then, Wealth fsrewell, and Grandeur too ‘ 





Without this magic, which the crowd a 
Nor comprehend, nor teel, 
Could Genius’ son have ever vow’d, 


His ductile heart to steel, 


THE MINSTREL—A BALLAD. 
By the late Dr. Wolcot. 
(Not printed in his Works.) 
RECITATIVE. 

Beside the ruins of an ancient pile, 

That oner with hospitable pleasares rung ; 
A Mrwstett, long a stranger to a smile, 

Thus to his harp of sorrows, lonely sung : 


*Gainst all that leads the human breast, 
To turn to indolence and rest; 

From Science haunts to steal, 
To Beauty, Wealth, and Ease and Cheer, 
All that delights the senses here /— 


And thne he earns a meed of praise, 
-From nations yet unborn ; 
Still he, whom present pomp repays, 


} 

} 

ATR. 
His arduous toil may scorn : } 

} 

| 

} 

{ 

' 

i 

| 

} 


How sweet was the harp and the song; 
How rever’d was the Minstaet of yore, 
His praises were heard on each tongue, 
And WELcomk would open each door. 
He knew not the finger of Scorn, 
He felt not pale Poverty’s stings; 
His harp the oid halls could adorn ; 
Ani he slept in the chamber of Kings. 


But wiser, sure, than hoard the rose, 

Which low for each way-farer blows, 
And lives a summer morn, 

To climb the rocky mountain way, 

And gather the unfading bay. 


Yet wo for him whose mental worth 
Fame’s thousand tongues resound ! 

While living, every worm of earth, 
Seems privileged to wound. 

ilis vietory not the less secure, 

Let hia the strife with nerve endure, 
In death his triumph found ; 

Then worlds shall with each other vie, 

‘To spread the uame that cannot die. 


cHORTS. 
Ab! thus then shall Pity complain, 
Here a M.-nstrel is fated to lie, 
He, who charm’d e’en Despair with his strain, 
Sought the shade of the tomb with a sigh. 


alr. 
Lo! the Heroes in battle that shone, 
Of Glovy, who courted the rays, 


Satonrma. Deem’d the laurels of Fame but half won 
— Till the Minstrel had sounded their praise: 
— eS oS Se Pe ; And to! the soft empire of Love ; 





If T forsake thee, early be my tomb, What a triumph it owes to the Art, 





My bed untended and unwept my doom ; That rivals the voice of the dove, 


| , 
Around my grave let no fresh verdure spring, | When it tells a fond tale of the heart. 


No plaintive bird within its precinets sing ; l Cuoavs—Ah‘ thus then shall, &c. 

Let no fair flower adorn my turfy bed, H _* 

No violets spring, no roses lift their head ; } | 
But there let weeds and noxious nightshade thrive—! BYE-PAST TIMES. 
There only what to life, is fatal, live : The Bye-past Times are surely fled, 


So shall mankind avoid the hated place, 
Shunned and detested by the brutal race ;— 


For ever gone, for ever dead, 

For ever past—they leave behind 
A soothing sadness on the mind ; 
It speaks as plain as language can, 


it but the shrieking ow! and bat obscene, 
Shall fly the relies of a thing so mean. 
But if—as !léaven is witness such shall he— 


‘When all was mirthfal, bright and gay, 

A glowing summer holiday ; 

(Sweet hours.tlest with the Rainbow’s hue 
And yet alas! as fleeting too) 

But must regret them ; and complain, 

No Bye-past Times will come again. 





FROM THE CREATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
757 Pekahiah, son of Manahem, reigned over 
Tsrael two years 
735 Pekah having slain Pekahiah usurped the 
seeptre of Israel 
What though the days of youth are o’er, Pekah acknowledged King in Israel. 


And scenes we prized are now a0 more, Rlenibtin. the Mat wal Aret led 
What thongh the Being dearest lov’d, Athens “ad years Bn hy 


Adored all earthly things above, He : . . aaa 
The friend we trusted—valued high, Pr 3 pg Ae ee 
AR peov'S.cn idie modbeeys: Revolution at *thens: The ditration of the 
Tie end —but yet do not compiain, = office of Arehon is reduced to ten years. Ro- 
No Bye-past Times will come again, malus dethroned Amulius, and restored his 
grand-father Numitor to the throne of Aiba. 
753 Fouxnatioys or Rome.—Romulus first King, 
reigned 37 years. 
750 Rape of the Sabine women by the Romans, 
followed by petty wars. 
Micah, the prophet, appeared in Judah 
747 Nubonassar, King of Babylon, reigned 14 
years. 
Union of the Sabines and Romans. Tatiue 
and Romalus reigned together 
746 The kingdom of Corinth changed into a re- 
public 
743 First war between the Lacedwmonians and 
Messenians, whieh lasted 20 years. 
Rezin, King of Syria, and Pekahiah King of 
Israel, attacked the King of Judah. 
\742 Tatius, King of the Sabines, slain 
759 Achaz, King of Judah, reigned ten years. 
738 Triumph of Romulus over Camers, a towv 
of Umbria. 


The world, though rocks and thorns abound, 
Tt is still the true appointed ground 

For man to walk—a pilgrim here, 

A trav’ller to ancther sphere, 

Yet oft upon its rugged soil, 

Mach good is seen to cheer his toil, 

Do not regret it—nor complain 

No Bye-past Times will come again. 





EPIGRAM. 
Pray, what is lighter than a feather ? 
The dust that flies in finest weather. 
And whatis lighter than the dust [pray ? 
Tlie wind that blows that dust away. 
Aad what is lighter than the wind ? 
The lightness of the Dandy’s mind ; 
And what is lighter than the last ? 
Hold, hold, my friend—you have me fast ! | 

| 








eet 











ENIGMAS &ce 732 Triamph of Romulus over the Veii 

e \\724 Ezechiah, a godly prince, reigned 29 years. 
And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all,| 725 The whole of the Meessenian territory con- 

Despise not the value of things that are small.” quered by the Lacedemonians 
720 Salmanasa, King of Assyria, laid siege to Sa- 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OUR LAST. | maria. War between Argos and Sparta ; the 
PUZZLET | latter were declared victorious by the Asmphic- 
Because they are le-gends. tyons Appearance of Naham, one of the mi- 

PUZZLE IT 


nor prophets 
A good one guides Miss, and the other misguides.||7;8 Samaria taken and destroyed. The Ierae!- 


PUZZLE IIT ites, aml, among others, Tobias, led into cap, 
Beeause he can supply you with dates. tivity. 
PUZZLE IV 716 Death of Sealine. 
Renown. 715 After an interregnum of one year, Numa 
PUZZLE V Pompilias was chosen King, and reigned 44 
Because it is breaking thro’ the sealing. years. Sennacherib invaded Jadah, laid siege 
PUZZLE VI to Jerusalem, but the angel of the Lord eater- 
“Because he studies his profits (prophets ) minated 185,000 of his army in one day. Sick- 
PUZZLE Vil 





ness and recovery of Ezekiah. 

| Merodach, King of Babylon, sent deputies to 
PUZZLE VIII | Ezekiah 

Because it forms our hadits. 710 Sennacherib slain; and Assaradon made King 


A coro-net. 





FUZZLE IX | of Assiria. Dejoces, King of the Medes, 
Because they woul’ find graine in it. } reigned 53 years. 

PUZZLE X i703 The Parthenias, deseended from the Mes- 
It is a verse to matrimony, and so is he. senians, founded Tarentam in Italy; as did 

PUZZLE xl. « the Corinthians, Coreyra, now Corfu. 


To the Carthagenians, for are they not Punic ?|697 Death of Midas, King of Phrygia. Ministry 
by of Habakkuk, one of the minor prophets in 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS, Judah 
I 696 Manasses, King of Jedeh, reigned 55 years. 
1690 Manasses led into captivity by the King of 
Babylon. Tobias restored his father’s sight. 
II 688 Holofernes, besieging Bethulia, killed by Jt- 
What is the eanse of the waters of the earth ~ a 
being converted into vapour? Manasees restored to his kingdom 
a ‘Vhe Archons ceased to rule 10 years at A- 
Why do persons sitting thens; an interregnum of three years ensued. 
ar : Foundation of Chalcedon, by the Megarians. 
ie 5 The Messenians shake off the Lacedemo- 
nian yoke, which oecasioned a second war of 
19 years, The Spartans defeated in the frst 


How do you account for an. air balloon floating in 
the atmosphere ? 




















What is the weight of th 


‘ action 
Why do clothes 684 Annual Archons established at Athens. 


The, Lacedzmonians defeated again by the 
Messenians 
683 ‘Third vietory of the Messenians under Avis- 
tomenes 

68% The Messenians, vanquished by stratagem 
and treacherr, retreated to Mount Ira, where 


At what rate does 
the earth ? 





Why does wood feel warmer 
same temperature of the atin 








vult they maintained their ground 11 years. Ariss 
ane is the eause of the motion in wates, called tomenes displayed extraordinary courage 
doiling / 674 Assaradon, King of Assyria, sent the Cu- 
—< theans from Persia into Samaria ; they were af- 
NEW PUZZLES. terwards called Samaritans 
(To o be continued.) 
PUZZLE I 
Distribute 2t casks among three persons; 7 of “THE MIN ERVA, 


ithe easks to be full; 7 half fall; and 7 empty; so} Is published every Saturday by G. L. Bireh, 


that cach of the three persons shall have the same|!4i gaiden Lane, New-York, and at the office of 








No lasting happiness for man ; 
Death only can divorcee my heart from thee : Tis said, hut yet do not complain, 


Wt this fond ‘breast shall heave its parting sigh, 


No Bye-past Times will come again: 
Loth only, as “tis leaving thee, to die ; 


Then let affection drop the pious tear, Who can recur to childhood’s years, 


The tribute sacred to the heart sincere ; }) ‘Its pleasing hopes, its little fears, 





quantity of liquor, and the same number of casks.|!.},. Long-Island Patriot, Brooklyn, at $4 per an- 

PUZZLE IT - ; payable by quarterly instalments, in ad- 

Give two numbers to two persons, who are pri- leanes Subscribers wishing to relinquish the work 

vately ta agree whieh each will think of, and the)|at the end ofa quarter, will be at liberty to do so, 

proposer to tel which of them ‘thought of each on giving a week’s previous notice of their inten 
umbet. Hon. 
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